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Introduction  Kathy  Kennedy 


The  People's  Turn 
at  Bat 


Are  citizens'  groups  increasingly 
refusing  to  be  "the  visiting  team 
in  their  own  home  towns"? 


One  of  the  most  significant  social 
trends  in  Canada  during  the  last  de- 
cade has  been  the  growing  involve- 
ment of  citizens  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess, traditionally  the  preserve  of  government 
officials. 

In  Alberta,  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
than  in  the  groundswell  movement  of  people 
rising  to  express  their  concerns  about  envi- 
ronmental quality. 

Whether  they're  farmers  defending  their 
land  from  flooding  behind  a  proposed  dam, 
outdoorsmen  seeking  to  protect  the  foothills 
from  strip  mining,  or  neighbors  banding 
together  to  stave  off  unwanted  high-rise  de- 
velopment, 'ordinary  people'  are  making 
their  voices  heard  to  an  extent  unknown  just 
ten  years  ago. 

Public  participation,  of  course,  is  an  im- 
possibly broad  term  which  could  encompass 
everything  from  voting  to  rioting.  In  the 
context  of  this  magazine,  however,  it  refers 
largely  to  the  direct  interaction  of  the  public 
and  officials  through  which  private  citizens 
seek  to  affect  government  policies  relating 
to  environmental  management. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which 
people  can  attempt  to  influence  policy,  some 
of  which  will  be  examined  below.  But  first, 
what  factors  are  behind  this  relatively-recent 
phenomenon  of  public  participation?  In 
short,  why  are  people  seeking  to  become 
involved? 

"It  may  be  seen  as  a  populist  reaction 
against  the  increasing  complexity  and  re- 
moteness of  government ,  the  scale  and  pace 
of  technological  change  and  the  failure  to 
control  (technology's)  social,  economic  and 
physical  impacts,"  explains  Barry  Sadler, 
senior  research  officer  with  the  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta. 

"At  a  more  immediate  level,  environmen- 
tal policies  and  plans  have  often  failed  to 
realize  anticipated  social  benefits  or  have  cre- 
ated side  effects  which  count  as  unintended 
costs,"  said  Sadler  in  an  article  for  Plan 
Canada.  "Such  cases  are  collectively  an  in- 
dictment of  the  restricted  scope  of  the  plan- 
ning process  and  its  discordance  with  the 
needs  and  interests  of  its  varied  client 


groups. 

An  Environment  Canada  publication  on 
river  basin  planning  elaborates:  "(There) 
has  been  a  growing  sense  of  frustration  at 
the  increasing  alienation  of  the  individual 
as  a  result  of  the  decision-making  process, 
particularly  where  it  affects  his  lifestyle,  en- 
vironment and  aspirations. 

' '  Believing  that  there  is  a  trend  away  from 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  and  an  increasing 
denial  of  the  right  to  be  informed  and  to  be 
heard,  various  groups  have  demanded  a 
greater  degree  of  'citizen  power. ' ' ' 

A  similar  statement  was  issued  by  the  1973 
Man  and  Resources  Conference  (a  confer- 
ence which  capped  two  years  of  local  public 
participation  programs  in  which  a  total  of 
15,000  Canadians  enunciated  their  opinions 
on  the  best  ways  to  achieve  a  balance  of  so- 


cial and  economic  benefits  from  the  natural 
resource  base). 

"...  More  public  participation  is  neces- 
sary . . .  because  the  ballot  box  and  market 
place,  which  are  the  traditional  indicators 
of  the  public's  preferences,  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  more  sensitive  and  effective 
method,"  said  a  conference  position  paper. 

A  major  reason  for  growing  public  par- 
ticipation in  Alberta  is  the  accelerating  rate 
of  natural  resource  development,  says  Brian 
Plesuk,  public  participation  coordinator  for 
Alberta  Environment. 

"People  are  coming  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  decisions  can't  be  made  around  them; 
in  terms  of  environment,  employment,  oc- 
cupational health  and  even  family,  they  will 
be  affected,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  citing 
the  recent,  well -attended  Cold  Lake  hearings 
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into  a  proposed  heavy  oil  extraction  plant . 

Resource  exploitation  involving  sophis- 
ticated technology  also  can  involve  extensive 
hazards,  said  a  paper  presented  by  J.  Gordon 
Nelson  of  the  University  of  Waterloo  to  the 
first  Canadian  Conference  on  Public  Par- 
ticipation, held  in  Banff  in  1977. 

"Hydroelectric  proposals,  farm  drainage 
schemes,  tar  sands  development,  atomic 
energy  projects,  all  involve  hazards,  some 
cumulative,  and  many  uncertain  The  citi- 
zen is  involved  in  a  risk  based  on  technical 
uncertainty,  and  surely  is  entitled  to  take 
part  in  any  subsequent  decision . ' ' 

Also,  while  many  resource  developments 
are  highly  technical,  they  are  also  underlain 
by  important  value  judgments.  The  propon- 
ents of  a  pipeline  project,  for  example,  may 
laud  the  economic  benefits  it  will  bring  to 
an  area. 

But  the  people  who  will  be  directly  af- 
fected may  not  share  the  developer's  enthu- 
siasm for  'sharing  in  the  good  life,'  and,  in- 
deed, may  prefer  their  traditional  lifestyles. 
These  people  are  increasingly  being  heard . 

Public  participation  in  one  form  or  an- 
other is  not  universally  praised,  notes  an 
appendix  to  the  Man  and  Resources  state- 
ment. Some  of  the  arguments  most  common- 
ly used  against  citizen  involvement  are:  that 
too  much  time  and  money  are  used  up;  that 
those  few  people  who  become  involved  are 
not  representative  of  the  public  as  a  whole; 
that  the  information  required  to  assess  a 
major  project  is  too  complex  for  the  average 
person  to  understand;  and  that  essential  data 
from  industries  proposing  projects  must  be 
kept  confidential  for  competitive  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  lay 
people '  'may  be  wiser  than  experts  because 
their  overall  view  of  human  and  environ- 
mental problems  is  not  distorted  by  special- 
ization;" time  and  money  may  be  saved  if 
public  participation  results  in  the  early  dis- 
covery of  unforeseen  consequences  of  devel- 
opment; people  can  better  support  projects 
that  they've  come  to  understand  through 
the  planning  process;  and  information  and 
public  awareness  are  generated  through  par- 
ticipation's educational  function. 


QUI  Of 


This  issue  of  Environment  Views  will, 
like  the  Man  and  Resources  statement,  as- 
sume the  desirability  of  citizens'  participa- 
tion in  making  decisions  that  will  affect  them, 
although  mass  public  input  in  all  government 
decisions  is  clearly  unnecessary  and  unwork- 
able. 

In  Alberta,  there  are  several  laws  requiring 
public  input  in  the  decision-making  process. 
Among  the  main  ones  are  the  Planning  Act, 
which  requires  that  local  authorities  and 


"Statements  concerning 
public  participation  in  the 
planning  process  have  become 
akin  to  motherhood  and  apple 
pie... a  great  deal  of  frustration, 
however,  is  generated  by  the 
question  of  how." 


persons  who  will  be  affected  by  a  regional 
plan  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  plan,  and  the  Land  Surface  Reclamation 
and  Conservation  Act,  which  requires  a 
social  impact  assessment  of  any  major  re- 
source development  proposal. 

There  is  no  'best'  method  of  participation 
applicable  to  all  circumstances,  and  the  wide 
range  of  possibilities  can  stymie  the  best- 
intentioned  planner.  Most  decision-makers 
are  convinced  about  the  merits  of  participa- 
tion "to  the  point  where  statements  con- 
cerning the  integration  of  public  participa- 
tion in  the  planning  process  have  become 
akin  to  motherhood  and  apple  pie,"  says 
Dana  Vindasius  in  an  Environment  Canada 
Resume  on  public  participation  methodol- 
ogies. 

"A  great  deal  of  frustration,  however, 
is  generated  by  the  question  of  ho  w. " 

This  question  can  be  put  in  context  by  the 
Arnstein  'Ladder  of  Participation,'  which 
involves  eight  steps  with  progressively  greater 
degrees  of  citizen  involvement.  They  range 
from  non-participatory  forms  such  as  ma- 


nipulating or  simply  informing  the  public, 
through  tokenism  forms  such  as  consulting 
people,  to  citizen  power  in  forms  such  as 
partnership,  delegated  power  and,  finally, 
citizen  control. 

The  question  of  methods  can  be  further 
prefaced  by  'two  strategic  directions'  of  in- 
volvement, described  by  the  ECA's  Sadler 
as  intervention  and  integration. 

Intervention,  said  Sadler,  means  "the 
attempts  of  citizens  to  become  involved  in 
environmental  issues  where  channels  for  the 
expression  of  views  are  closed  or  indirect  and 
difficult  to  trace.  In  such  cases,  citizen 
actions  typically  take  the  form  of  political 
lobbying  " 

However,  he  continued,  there  has  recent- 
ly been  a  trend  towards  integration,  "the 
provision  of  formal  opportunities  for  public 
involvement  as  part  of  the  decision-making 
process." 

Environment  Canada's  Monograph  on 
Comprehensive  River  Basin  Planning  cites 
12  major  types  of  public  involvement,  ex- 
plaining that,  while  generally  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  public  commitment  from  first  to 
twelfth,  it's  difficult  to  say  which  type  is  the 
most  effective  overall. 

The  twelve  types  are:  public  opinion  polls 
or  surveys,  referenda,  ballot  box,  public 
hearings,  advocacy  planning,  letters  to  ed- 
itors of  newspapers  and  public  officials, 
representations  by  pressure  groups,  protests 
and  demonstrations,  court  actions,  public 
meetings,  workshops  or  seminars,  and  task 
forces. 

In  Alberta,  a  variety  of  these  methods 
has  been  used  recently.  The  public  hearing, 
held  by  the  ECA  or  the  Environment  Re- 
sources Conservation  Board,  has  been  a  pop- 
ular vehicle  for  ascertaining  public  response 
to  the  development  of  oil,  coal  and  forestry 
resources. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  public  hearings, 
however,  says  the  monograph.  They  provide 
no  guarantee  of  representativeness  and  gen- 
erate "a  negative  approach  to  problems." 
Usually  proponents  of  development  "have 
much  greater  financial  reserves  and  access 
to  technical  expertise  than  opponents . ' ' 
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Citizen  involvement  can  snowball  from 
door-to-door  contacts  and  community  meetings 
(1-4)  through  confrontation  and  legal  tactics 
(5,6)  to  direct  inclusion  in  the  decision-making 
process  (7,8). 


Demonstrations  and  court  actions  have 
been  rare  in  Alberta,  although  they  do  occur 
occasionally.  Opponents  of  the  Red  Deer 
River  dam  at  Site  6  marched  at  the  legislature 
in  1978,  and  following  the  urging  of  various 
environmental  groups,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's office  launched  an  unsuccessful  court 
action  against  Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands, 
relating  to  sulphur  dioxide  emissions. 

Committees  have  been  formed  in  the  last 
few  years  to  provide  public  input  into  deci- 
sions concerning  water  management.  A  num- 
ber of  the  recommendations  by  the  Paddle 
River  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  were 
accepted  by  a  government  management  com- 
mittee prior  to  the  announcement  of  a  dam 
on  the  Paddle  River.  Citizens  worked  more 
closely  with  government  in  a  joint  Oldman 
River  Basin  Study  Management  Committee, 
which  has  recently  proposed  a  $323-million 
program  for  developing  water  resources  in 
southern  Alberta. 

The  provincial  government,  of  course,  is 
not  the  only  decision-making  body  involved 
in  the  public  participation  process.  The  Ed- 
monton Regional  Planning  Commission, 
for  example,  is  planning  20  information 
meetings  and  seven  major  workshops  to  dis- 
cuss a  draft  regional  plan  with  local  govern- 
ments and  organizations.  It  also  works  di- 
rectly with  local  citizens  to  develop  general 
plans  (consistent  with  the  regional  plan)  for 
individual  urban  and  rural  municipalities. 

The  city  of  Calgary  has  appointed  a  citi- 
zens' advisory  committee  to  review  general 
plans  relating  to  growth  strategies.  Edmon- 
ton has  members  of  the  public  involved  in 
ventures  such  as  neighborhood  planning, 
west-end  transportation  and  a  citizens'  con- 
cerns study. 

Companies,  too,  may  encourage  public 
involvement  in  the  planning  process.  Calgary 
Power,  for  example,  initiated  the  Wabamun 
Land  Use  Advisory  Committee,  with  mem- 
bership from  the  company,  local  govern- 
ments and  farmers,  to  help  determine  what 
should  be  done  with  land  the  company  had 
surface-mined  for  coal.  Calgary  Power  also 
initiated  a  participation  program,  involving 
interviews,  newsletters,  an  open  house  and 


assistance  to  a  citizens'  committee,  in  con- 
nection with  its  proposed  Keephills  thermal 
power  development . 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  commu- 
nity development  schemes  which  have  arisen 
through  citizen  concerns  and  are  often  funded 
by  local  or  federal  governments .  One  exam- 
ple is  the  Canora  redevelopment  project  in 
Edmonton,  where  a  neighborhood  improve- 
ment association  was  formed  to  develop  and 
help  implement  redevelopment  plans  in  a 


Some  proponents  of  public 
involvement  are  convinced  that 
most  vehicles  for  involvement 
are  simply  tokens,  and  that 
citizens  are  given  inadequate 
time,  money  and 
encouragement  to  effectively 
mobilize  their  forces. 


rundown  part  of  the  city.  Another  example 
is  Calgary's  Co-operative  Housing  Associ- 
ation, which  started  with  a  seminar  in  the 
late  60s  and  culminated  in  the  construction 
of  380townhouses. 

Many  more  instances  could  be  cited,  in- 
cluding many  cases  in  which  citizen  involve- 
ment had  little  or  no  effect  on  decisions  ulti- 
mately made.  In  fact,  some  proponents  of 
public  involvement  are  convinced  that  most 
vehicles  for  involvement  are  simply  tokens, 
and  that  citizens  are  given  inadequate  time, 
money  and  encouragement  to  effectively 
mobilize  their  forces. 

Citizens'  groups,  said  a  paper  presented 
to  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Public  Par- 
ticipation, "are  always  the  visiting  team  in 
their  own  hometown." 

"They  play  by  rules  that  are  largely  con- 
trary to  their  interests,  incompatible  with 
their  skills . . . ,"  said  the  submission  by  Barry 
Stuart  and  Linda  Christiansen-Ruffman. 
"Umpires  are  selected  and  paid  for  by  the 
opponents.  Furthermore  ...  the  ball  park 
is  usually  closed  to  the  citizens  until  the  ninth 
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inning  . .  .  then  after  the  citizens  have  had 
their  one  inning,  the  opponents  have  the  ad- 
vantage accorded  a  hometeam-last  bat.  The 
strangest  aspect  of  the  whole  game  is  the  ini- 
tial surprise  of  many  citizens  groups  when 

they  lose  " 

The  ECA's  Sadler,  convener  for  the 
national  conference,  said:  "Only  a  small 
minority  actually  takes  up  the  opportunity 
available,  and  those  who  do  have  only  a  token 
degree  of  involvement  in  decision-making. 
Public  participation  is  still  seen  as  an  oppor- 

"The  widespread  discretionary 
scope  granted  to  elite  decision 
makers,  and  a  lack  of  legal 
rights  to  participation  and 
access  to  information, 
continue  to  stand  as  major 
hurdles..." 

tunity  for  citizens  to  inform  and  consult 
rather  than  to  share  in  the  making  of  policy. ' ' 
Sadler,  recounting  his  impressions  of  the 
conference  in  the  magazine  Constructive 
Citizen  Participation,  said  that  the  institu- 
tionalization of  participation  within  the 
political  system  has  slowed  the  process  of 
change,  which  faces  other  major  obstacles 
as  well. 

"The  widespread  discretionary  scope 
granted  to  elite  decision-makers,  and  a  lack 
of  legal  rights  to  participation  and  access  to 
information,  continue  to  stand  as  major 
hurdles  " 

'  'Equally  limiting  in  some  ways  has  been 
the  very  success  of  organized  interest  groups 
in  challenging  the  bureaucracy  through  their 
own  channels.  It  has  tended  to  reinforce  the 
existing  system,  develop  elitism  in  partici- 
pation, and  work  towards  the  exclusion  of 
the  common  citizen,  minorities  and  the  dis- 
advantaged." 

Public  Participation  Coordinator  Plesuk 
says  one  major  problem  is  that  communities 
or  citizens'  groups  are  not  allowed  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  the  best  channels  for 


their  participation  would  be. 

People  may  appear  apathetic  while  in 
reality  they  are  not  given  an  opportunity  for 
meaningful  participation,  or  don't  under- 
stand the  issues  and  processes  involved,  he 
said. 

Timing  is  also  important;  people  must 
be  given  enough  time  to  accumulate  infor- 
mation and  expertise  so  that  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  decision-making  process  won't 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  technical  know-how 
of  industries  and  professional  planners. 

Funding  is  crucial  too.  The  Man  and  Re- 
sources Conference  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  all  governments  adopt  a 
policy  of  funding  citizen  interest  groups  "as 
a  way  of  promoting  public  information, 
projects,  and  concern  around  each  of  the 
major  areas  of  resource  management  and 
environmental  control,  rural  and  urban 
planning." 

What  else  can  be  done  to  facilitate  more 
effective  public  participation? 

"Short  of  revolutionary  change,"  said 
Sadler  in  his  conference  impressions,  "the 
problem  becomes  one  of  devising  a  new  set 


of  rules  which  will  effectively  devolve  some 
policy  and  decision-making  power  away 
from  the  traditional  elites  and  ground  it  in 
the  rank-and-file  citizenry . ' ' 

Changes  in  laws  and  regulations  could 
possibly  help  accomplish  this,  but  as  Alastair 
Lucas  of  the  University  of  Calgary's  law 
faculty  told  the  Banff  conference,  laws  can 
be  interpreted  in  different  ways  and  "even 
legal  duties  may  be  carried  out  in  a  restrictive 
and  token  manner. ' ' 

Another  paper  presented  at  the  confer- 
ence, by  Francis  Bregha,  suggested  that  more 
fundamental  changes  must  come  about  in 
society. 

"Public  participation  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  effective  in  the  future  unless  we  correct 
the  reasons  for  traditional  inequalities  lim- 
iting it;  differences  created  by  status,  wealth, 
and  access  to  information. 

"In  short,  public  participation  in  Canada 
will  prosper  only  in  a  more  egalitarian  society 
that  puts  higher  value  on  cooperation  than 
on  competition." 

Kathy  Kennedy  is  the  freelance  editor  of  this 
magazine. 
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Cit  i«zen  Participa  tion: 

Definitions 

A  survey  of  opinion  from  insiders  and  outsiders. 


DaveRussel 

Dennis  Wighton 


Citizen  participation:  what  does  it 
mean?  What  is-or  should  be~the 
role  of  Albertans  in  environmental 
decision-making?  The  following  definitions 
offered  by  government  spokesmen,  leaders 
of  various  organizations  and  private  citizens 
involved  in  environmental  management  in- 
dicate that  there  is  no  single  answer  as  to  pre- 
cisely who  should  be  involved,  at  what  point 
in  time,  and  through  which  channels. 

But  most  agree  on  a  basic  principle:  the 
general  desirability  of  including  in  the  plan- 
ning process  those  who  will  be  significantly 
affected  by  a  given  environmental  decision. 
The  underlying  belief  appears  to  be  that  in- 
volvement is  not  only  an  option  but  the  res- 
ponsibility of  a  citizen  in  a  free  society. 

Dave  Russell 

ALBERTA  EN  VIRONMENT  MINISTER 

"Citizen  participation  (is)  the  involvement 
of  citizens  in  activities  which  lead  to  a  report 
or  recommendation  by  an  advisory  group; 
or  a  decision  by  a  regulatory  agency;  or  a 
policy  or  decision  by  elected  officials. 

"In  Alberta,  citizen  participation  has 
many  forms,  (including)  direct /active-per- 
sonal visits,  presenting  briefs;  indirect/pas- 
sive-sustaining  memberships,  signing  peti- 
tions; individual  letters,  phone  calls  or  visits 
to  a  decision-maker;  structured  groups  which 
meet  regularly;  spontaneous  individual  re- 
actions to  a  specific  current  issue. 

"All  forms  are  effective." 

Dennis  Wighton 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

"Briefly,  citizen  participation  is  des- 
cribed beautifully  by  a  quote  from  Vindiciae 
Gallicae  (James  Mackintosh,  1791):  'The 
most  substantial  democracy  is  that  state  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  men  feel  an 
interest  in  expressing  opinions  upon  political 
questions  and  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  judgments  and  wills  concur  in  influencing 
public  measures.' 

"In  Alberta,  we  provide  through  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Environment  Council  of  Alberta 
and  the  Energy  Resources  Conservation 


Board  what  is  known  as  a  'consultation 
model'  (where  an  authority  defines  the  pro- 
blem, presents  it  to  the  public,  invites  com- 
mentary and  suggestions,  and  then  makes 
a  decision). 

"...  One  sees  (through  a  diagram  cited 
by  the  Man  and  Resources  Conference  re- 
port) the  beginning  of  citizen  participation 
taking  place  at  the  position  of  the  consulta- 
tion model.  Hence  we  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  to  do  to  reach  the  desired 
level  of  public  participation  in  Canada  " 

Calgary  Power 

in  its  submission  to  the  1977  Canadian  Con- 
ference on  Public  Participation. 

"The  utility  views  public  involvement 
as  the  method  best  suited  to  identify  specific 
concerns;  and  to  encourage  development 
of  programs  that  will  assist  in  minimizing 
social  disruption,  and  maximizing  benefits 
that  can  accrue  while  accommodating  a  study 
of  (a)  development  itself . 

"Public  participation  is  also  viewed  by 
Calgary  Power  as  having  a  great  potential 
for  effectiveness  in  the  decision-making 
process.  There  is  a  need  for  evaluation  of  a 
project  from  an  impartial,  regulatory  per- 
spective that  will  balance  the  necessary  in- 
fringement on  individual  rights  and  free- 
doms against  the  broader  public  interest  that 
would  be  served  by  (a)  proposed  develop- 
ment. However,  there  is  also  a  need  for  af- 
fected publics  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
assess  a  development  from  their  own  per- 
sonal and  community  perspective  for  inclu- 
sion within  the  decision-making  process. 
As  such,  public  participation  programs  have 
the  ability  to  augment  and  support  estab- 
lished regulatory  processes." 

JPO'Callaghan 

PUBLISHER.  EDMONTON  JOURNAL 

In  a  democracy,  the  sheer  numbers  of 
individual  citizens  and  interested  groups 
and  parties  make  it  impossible  to  have  citi- 
zen input  before  every  decision  that  must 
be  made.  Elected  officials  are  there  to  re- 
present the  people  and  must  vote  according 
to  conscience,  but  decision-making  on  all 
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matters  . . .  cannot  be  made  in  a  vacuum  to- 
tally isolated  from  the  pressures  of  public 
opinion. 

"Citizen  input  has  to  be  put  in  the  per- 
spective of  what  is  possible  and  required  at 
any  given  period  of  time  to  achieve  the  great- 
est impact  on  a  given  issue  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  take  (it)  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
politicians  and  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Phil  Elder 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALGARY 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

"Private  citizens,  either  as  individuals 
or  as  part  of  a  group ,  ideally  should  be  wel- 
come and  respected  partners  at  all  stages  of 
the  planning  and  development  process,  from 
initial  concept  to  the  monitoring  of  the  op- 
erating project.  They  should  not  have  to 
blast  their  way  onto  the  agenda,  or  to  pry 
information  out  of  decision-makers. 

"Citizens  are  an  important  source  of  all 
kinds  of  information.  Where  the  rational 
weight  of  argument  is  relevant,  the  numbers 
of  people  with  the  same  opinion  is  irrelevant. 
But  where  value  choices  are  made  between 
equally  fair  alternatives,  then  numbers  are 
relevant." 

Brian  Hay 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  ADVISOR 
ESSO  RESOURCES  CANADA  LTD. 

'  'Our  perception  is  that  for  anything  we 
do,  we  like  to  have  first  public  understanding, 
then  acceptance,  and  ultimately  support 
and  agreement. 

"One  factor,  however,  is  the  compet- 
itive nature  of  the  industry.  While  we  may 
contemplate  doing  something,  for  competi- 
tive reasons  we  may  not  be  able  to  release 
that  information  until  a  further  stage  in  the 
project. 

"Another  factor  is  at  what  point  the  pub- 
lic should  become  involved.  If  it's  very  early, 
people  may  feel  your  information  is  inade- 
quate and  your  plans  not  well  developed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  done  your 
homework  and  committed  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  resources  and  money,  an- 
other school  of  thought  may  say  you're  pre- 


senting them  with  a  fait  accompli. 

"Our  perception  is  that  it's  presumptu- 
ous to  say  the  public  should  have  a  specific 
role-why  put  anybody  in  a  strait  jacket? 
The  public  needs  to  know  to  the  extent  that 
they  feel  they  need  to  know.  At  the  same 
time,  there's  a  recognition  that  the  discus- 
sion may  get  pretty  technical,  which  in  turn 
makes  the  communication  process  much 
more  complex." 

Louise  Swift 

FOUNDER  AND  TREASURER, 

SAVE  TOMORROW  OPPOSE  POLLUTION  (STOP) 

'  'Citizen  participation-what  a  lovely 
sounding  phrase  which  conjures  up  an  im- 
age of  people  working  together  in  harmony 
with  government  and  industry  to  control 
their  lives  and  solve  the  problems  of  society. 
But  do  we  have  meaningful  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  decisions  that  really  matter? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  'no,'  and  will  re- 
main so  until  citizens  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate guaranteed  by  law . 

"We  need  to  insure  that  resources  and 
freedom  of  information  as  well  as  reliable 
technical  advice  is  available  to  citizens' 
groups  The  flow  of  information  is  indis- 
pensable and  must  go  full  circle-from  citi- 
zens, to  government  agencies,  to  decision- 
makers, both  public  and  private-and  back 
to  citizens.  After  all,  isn't  that  what  democ- 
racy is  all  about?" 

Les  Percy 

FORMER  CHAIRMAN 

PADDLE  RIVER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

"I  feel  that  as  soon  as  something  is  pro- 
posed an  appropriate  section  of  the  public 
should  be  chosen  to  receive  the  information 
early  in  the  project  in  order  to  understand 
the  problem  and  solution  from  day  one  and 
not  after  studies  have  been  done  and  solu- 
tions suggested  by  people  who  local  residents 
consider  outsiders. 

"This  early  information  should  be  in 
layman's  language  as  much  as  possible ...  I 
think  public  participation  is  good  provided 
it  gives  constructive  ideas,  criticism  and /or 
alternatives." 
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The 
Changing  Face 
of  Environmental 
Activism 

The  participants  are  as 
diverse  as  their  concerns. 


A decade  ago,  the  ranks  of  the  environ- 
mental lobbies  were  characterized  by 
long-haired  young  people  and  univer- 
sity professors  with  a  penchant  for  smoking 
sweet-scented  tobacco. 

They  marched  to  protest  polluting  indus- 
tries or  held  mock  funerals  for  rivers  so 
fouled  with  chemicals  that  fish  and  plant 
life  died. 

But  the  people,  methods  and  concerns 
today  are  all  much  more  diverse.  As  shown 
in  the  following  articles,  a  greater  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  public  appears  to  be  involved, 
sometimes  using  more  sophisticated  tactics 
and  often  voicing  concerns  that  affect  them 
in  their  own  backyards. 

In  Calgary,  for  example,  people  who  live 
along  the  Crowchild  Trail  are  organizing 
through  the  newly-formed  lobby  group 
MENACE  (Mighty  Effort  Needed  Against 
Crowchild  Expansion).  Meetings  are  draw- 
ing middle-aged  homeowners  who  are  fed 
up  with  the  existing  four  lanes  of  whining 
traffic  and  oppose  any  further  widening  of 
the  roadway. 

It's  not  just  the  fact  that  the  city  would 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  widen  Crow- 
child, in  the  process  making  the  neighbor- 
hoods along  it  more  noisy  and  polluted,  that 
peeves  George  Fenton  of  MENACE. 

"This  thing  is  coming  into  my  living  room 
now,  but  it's  more  than  that ...  it  makes  you 
wonder  where  all  the  roads  will  stop;  where 
we '  11  get  gas  f  or  all  those  car s , "  he  says . 

MENACE  is  a  type  of  public  interest 
group  that  would  be  considered  reactive-in- 
terested by  environmental  consultant  Peter 
Boothroyd  of  Edmonton.  In  other  words, 
it's  a  lobby  formed  in  reaction  to  a  specific 
plan  or  activity  by  people  who  are  directly 
affected,  or  interested,  in  its  outcome. 

Reactive-interested  groups,  because  of 
the  personal  stake  their  members  have  in 
their  success,  are  usually  the  most  vocal  and 
outgoing  of  the  public  interest  groups.  They 
are  sometimes  quite  efficient  in  reaching 
their  goals.  But  on  the  other  hand,  said 
Boothroyd,  they  are  sometimes  viewed  with 
suspicion  just  because  their  members  may 
have  vested  interests  to  protect. 


Boothroyd  also  identified  three  other 
types  of  groups,  stressing  that  the  definitions 
are  general  and  that  any  one  organization, 
at  different  times  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, can  cross  over  into  a  different 
type  of  group. 

Proactive-interested  groups  are  formed 


to  work  independently  of  an  immediate  per- 
ceived 'crisis, '  but  their  members  have  per- 
sonal interests  in  the  groups'  successes.  An 
example,  cited  below,  is  the  lobbying  done 
over  more  than  a  decade  by  Crowsnest  Pass 
residents  concerned  about  the  poor  quality 
of  Highway  3. 
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Below:  Ray  Sloan,  head  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association,  in  the  group's  Calgary 
headquarters.  Right:  Reconstruction  of  the 
Crowsnest  Pass  Highway  is  underway,  due  partly 
to  citizen  lobbying  and  participation  in  the 
planning  process. 


Reactive-disinterested  groups  such  as 
the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association  (it  can 
also  be  considered  proactive)  respond  to 
immediate  situations  as  they  arise,  but  mem- 
bers don't  necessarily  have  a  personal  stake 
in  specific  issues. 


Finally,  proactive-disinterested  groups, 
like  the  Calgary  Eco-Centre,  have  members 
with  general  concerns  about  the  environ- 
ment who  work  without  personal  interests 
in  mind. 

Profiles  of  examples  of  the  four  catego- 
ries follow. 

Site  6  Group  (Reactive-Interested) 

The  Site  6  Association  is  composed  large- 
ly of  farmers  whose  land  is  threatened  by 
construction  of  a  $90  million  dam  on  the  Red 
Deer  River  about  25  kilometres  upstream 
from  Innisfail. 

The  farmers,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
ject, have  burned  an  effigy  of  Premier  Peter 
Lougheed  and  held  a  nationally-televised 
mock  funeral  of  democracy  in  Alberta. 

"We're  a  group  of  laymen,  fanners  main- 
ly, who  never  dreamed  we'd  have  to  do  the 
things  we've  done  to  fight  this  dam,"  says 
Cyril  Newsham,  an  association  spokesman 
who  stands  to  have  part  of  his  farm  disap- 
pear under  water. 

The  association  wasn't  formed  until  1975, 
several  years  after  the  province  had  first 
made  public  its  intention  to  build  a  dam  on 
the  central  Alberta  river.  Working  closely 
with  the  Site  6  group  are  members  of  the 
Raven  Valley  Protective  Association,  formed 
for  similar  reasons  but  whose  area  was  passed 
over  by  the  government  in  favor  of  Site  6. 


Site  6  representatives  appeared  before 
the  Environment  Conservation  Authority 
throughout  two  sets  of  public  hearings  on 
the  Red  Deer  River.  The  briefs  were  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  the  dam  and  the 
ECA  suggested  the  Red  Deer  River  be  man- 
aged without  building  a  dam . 

The  government's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  a  dam  at  Site  6  was  a  blow  to  the  local 
efforts,  but  soOn  afterwards  the  association 
took  its  case  into  the  public  arena.  Argu- 
ments were  heard  on  both  national  television 
networks,  and  farmers  demonstrated  on  the 
steps  of  the  legislature. 

The  province,  meanwhile,  stood  by  its 
decision  to  build  at  Site  6,  saying '  'a  multi- 
purpose structure  at  this  site  will  provide  an 
assured  water  supply,  improve  water  quality 
and  decrease  flood  and  erosion  damage." 

It  said  that  the  reservoir  behind  the  dam 
would  flood  4,420  acres,  2,200  of  which  are 
cultivated.  Twenty-two  landowners  would 
be  affected. 

The  situation  had  an  association  lawyer 
looking  for  loopholes  in  statutes  concerning 
water  and  property  rights. '  'Our  lawyer  just 
can't  think  of  anything  legal  that  we  haven't 
tried  and  we've  looked  at  everything,"  said 
Newsham.  "In  fact,  we've  run  out  of  legal 
things  to  do." 

The  association  now  has  decided  that 
farmers  will  deal  as  a  block  to  sell  their  land 
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to  the  province.  In  1977  some  farmers  were 
refusing  to  let  surveyors  onto  their  land  for 
soil  analysis. 

The  association  has  also  become  involved 
in  the  broader  issues  of  water  management 
not  directly  affecting  its  members.  It  has 
worked  with  farmers  on  the  Oldman  River  in 
the  south  and  the  Paddle  River  in  the  north 
where  dams  also  are  to  be  built . 

Crowsnest  Pass  Groups  (Proactive- 
Interested) 

Narrow,  twisting  and  poorly  aligned  by 
today's  standards,  Highway  3  snaked  until 
recently  through  the  Crowsnest  Pass  regioa 
of  southern  Alberta. 

There  were  grumblings  for  years  from 
local  residents  who  said  the  road  was  barely 
adequate  for  local  and  coal-mining  traffic 
in  the  communities  of  Frank,  Coleman,  Hill- 
man,  Blairmore  and  Bellevue.  The  prospect 
of  increased  mining  activity  to  satisfy  mar- 
kets in  Japan  and  Ontario,  combined  with  a 
growth  in  recreational  traffic,  made  it  im- 
perative that  something  be  done. 

The  first  efforts  to  upgrade  Highway  3 
began  about  20  years  ago  with  the  consider- 
ation of  various  proposals,  but  consensus 
was  not  then  reached  between  all  the  local 
governments,  agencies  and  organizations 
concerned. 

The  provincial  transportation  depart- 
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Below:  Leaders  of  the  Cold  Lake  Indian  band 
make  their  concerns  known  at  the  recent  ERCB 
hearings  into  a  proposed  heavy  oil  extraction 
plant. 


ment  was  nearly  ready  to  go  ahead  with  an 
upgrading  program  in  1967,  says  Mike 
Vaselenak,  former  environmental  planner 
with  the  department,  but  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission  received  funding  to  do  a 
Crowsnest  Pass  study  and  asked  for  time  to 
complete  it  first.  Eventually,  he  added,  the 
plan  was  left  uncompleted  when  its  budget 
was  cut. 

In  197 1  the  department  began  reworking 
its  plans,  and  realized  that  a  whole  new  set 
of  environmental  considerations  had  to  be 
made.  Residents  voiced  particular  concern 
about  preserving  numerous  historic  sites 
and  protecting  the  Crowsnest  River  and 
Crowsnest  Lake.  So  the  department  initiated 
an  environmental  planning  study  with  public 
input  which  would  result  in  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  highway  and  mini- 
mizing environmental  impact. 

A  public  involvement  program  was  be- 
gun in  the  summer  of  1974,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  department  representative  began 
meeting  with  town  councils,  civic  groups, 
historical  and  tourist  associations,  school 
teachers  and  students. 

In  1975  the  government  opened  a  store- 
front office  in  Coleman  to  explain  various 
proposals  to  local  people  and  to  elicit  their 
many  ideas  and  recommendations. 

Not  everyone  in  the  area  agreed  initially 
on  the  best  routing;  towns  and  villages  all 


had  their  own  ideas  about  where  it  should 
be.  But,  said  Vaselenak,  "people  started 
looking  at  the  Pass  as  a  unit"  and  consider- 
ing long-range,  regional  planning  for  their 
future. 

"In  effect,  what  occurred,"  says  the  Al- 
berta Transportation  magazine,  "was  that, 
as  the  technical  people  pored  over  their  maps 
and  field  data,  they  were  simultaneously 
engaged  in  a  stimulating  and  productive 
interchange  of  ideas  and  information  with 
the  people  who  would  be  affected  by  their 
final  recommendations.  The  progress  of  this 
interchange  and  the  expanding  area  of  con- 
sensus was  charted  on  maps  with  which  both 
groups  became  totally  familiar . ' ' 

When  the  environmental  planning  study 
committee  came  out  with  its  draft  recom- 
mendations it  intended  to  'bounce  them  off 
the  local  people  to  get  further  suggestions, 
said  Vaselenak.  But  all  five  municipalities 
supported  the  recommendations,  indicating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  public  participation 
program. 

Construction  crews  began  the  project 
last  year  and  the  department  reports  that 
parts  of  the  upgraded  highway  should  be 
completed  in  1979. 

In  announcing  the  project,  Transporta- 
tion Minister  Dr.  Hugh  Horner  had  praise 
for  the  input  from  local  residents,  calling 
their  recommendations  "highly  objective." 


He  said  the  province  would  continue  to  con- 
sult area  residents  on  future  plans  for  Highway  3 . 

Alberta  Wilderness  Association 

(Reactive-Disinterested) 

With  2,000  people  on  its  mailing  list,  the 
Alberta  Wilderness  Association-formed  to 
influence  government  on  wilderness  man- 
agement-is among  the  province's  most  wide- 
ly-based environmental  groups. 

"Our  members  are  usually  people  who 
are  interested  in  backpacking,  camping  and 
primitive  hunting,"  says  AWA  President 
Ray  Sloan  of  Calgary.  "They  all  have  their 
own  recreational  pursuits  but  still  have  this 
basic  belief  in  the  wilderness.  I  guess  that's 
why  they  join." 

The  association,  now  with  four  chapters 
across  the  province,  has  presented  briefs  at 
virtually  every  public  hearing  on  Alberta's 
wildlands  from  a  detached,  management- 
oriented  perspective.  In  the  average  week, 
it  fires  off  three  or  four  letters  to  cabinet 
ministers. 

The  concerns  of  the  AWA  weren't  always 
so  broad.  It  was  founded  1 1  years  ago  by  two 
Pincher  Creek  outdoorsmen,  one  an  out- 
fitter and  the  other  an  avid  elk  hunter,  who'd 
seen  enough  of  poorly-built  seismic  lines, 
drastic  lumbering  and  indiscriminate  road 
cutting.  (The  Pincher  Creek  chapter  flour- 
ished briefly  but  now  is  the  smallest  in  the 
province,  said  Sloan.) 

The  focus  on  forests  around  Pincher 
Creek  soon  grew  to  include  the  entire  east- 
ern slopes,  and  the  AWA  was  active  in  public 
hearings  that  led  to  the  multiple-use  master 
plan  for  the  slopes,  devised  two  years  ago. 

Since  then,  chapters  have  opened  in  Red 
Deer  and  Edmonton  and  the  scope  of  the 
association's  concern  has  broadened  fur- 
ther. These  days  the  AWA  is  leading  the  ef- 
fort to  have  the  Milk  River  Canyon  south 
of  Medicine  Hat  preserved  in  a  natural  state, 
and  is  also  working  to  preserve  parkland 
near  Wain wright. 

The  association  also  reacts  to  such  mat- 
ters as  snowmobilers  and  dirt  bikers  tearing 
up  the  countryside.  "All  snowmobilers  aren't 
bad,"  said  Sloan.  "It's  just  that  we  question 
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Dorothy  Dickson  in  the  Calgary  Eco-Centre. 


some  things  they  do  because  they're  more 
concerned  with  their  machines  than  irreplace- 
able wildlife." 

For  years  the  AWA  has  been  a  govern- 
ment watchdog,  but  plans  are  afoot  to  work 
with  the  province  rather  than  snap  at  its  heels . 
Sloan  said  the  AWA  hopes  to  become  a  gov- 
ernment consultant  and  perhaps  to  open  the 
small  office  it  shares  with  several  other  en- 
vironmental groups  on  a  full-time  basis. 

"We're  also  planning  to  see  if  we  can't 
open  a  small  library.  Our  files  are  quite  ex- 
tensive." 

Calgary's  Eco-Centre 

(Proactive-Disinterested) 

Need  information  on  any  environmental 
subject  from  mosquito  spraying  to  whale 
hunting? 

Calgary's  Eco-Centre  is  one  of  the  most 
active  information  exchanges  in  the  province, 
collecting  and  disseminating  material  on 
virtually  every  environmental  concern. 

"We've  been  told  ours  is  the  largest  col- 
lection of  pamphlets  on  the  environment  in 
Alberta,"  says  Director  Dorothy  Dickson, 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  nine- 
year -old  organization. 

The  centre  was  started  in  the  summer  of 
1970  as  a  student  make-work  project  to  col- 
lect and  catalogue  information  for  the  up- 
coming International  Earth  Day. 

"But  a  few  weeks  before  the  funds  were 
scheduled  to  run  out,  about  a  half  dozen  of 
us  who  were  interested  in  what  the  project 
was  trying  to  do  got  together,"  said  Dickson. 
"We  said  there's  a  lot  of  good  information 
here  that  shouldn't  be  thrown  out ...  so  we 
decided  to  run  it  as  a  volunteer  organiza- 
tion." 

The  focus  of  the  Eco-Centre's  activity 
has  changed  during  its  lifetime  as  public 
interests  in  the  environment  have  shifted. 
"When  we  first  opened,  we'd  get  a  lot  of 
housewives  calling  in  wanting  to  know  about 
phosphates  in  detergents."  said  Dickson. 

"Then  we  went  in  phases  on  pesticides, 
then  energy  conservation.  Recycling  was 
popular  recently  but  has  died  off.  Perhaps 
that's  because  once  people  found  out  where 


to  take  papers  and  bottles,  that  was  all  they 
wanted  to  know." 

At  one  time  the  centre  tried  to  react  to  the 
need  for  recycling  by  operating  a  truck  to 
collect  scrap  newspapers.  That  lasted  about 
a  year,  until  too  much  money  was  lost. 

Centre  staff  also  keep  their  ears  open  for 
developing  environmental  issues.  "We  ex- 
pect nuclear  generating  plants  to  become 
contentious  so  we're  soliciting  materials 
there,"  said  Dickson. 

Aside  from  welcoming  the  public  to  the 
Eco-Centre  and  its  files,  crammed  into  two 
small  offices  in  Calgary's  old  YMCA  down- 
town, staff  are  taking  the  centre  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

"Our  main  emphasis  in  the  spring  is  in 
the  schools,"  said  Dickson,  who  sometimes 
spends  several  part-days  a  week  in  classrooms 
giving  talks  on  the  basic  principles  of  ecol- 
ogy. ' '  I  take  a  closed  jar  and  ask  the  students 
what  would  happen  if  this  jar  were  to  have 


more  and  more  pollution  added.  It  soon 
dawns  on  them  Earth  is  like  that  jar  with  the 
lid  on." 

In  the  past  year  the  centre  has  also  started 
conducting  field  trips  for  students,  both 
within  Calgary  and  into  the  mountains,  she 
added. 

Funding  has  been  one  of  the  centre's 
lingering  problems.  Several  years  ago  oil 
companies  were  generous  with  donations, 
said  Dickson.  But  that  slowed  down  when 
the  environmental  lobby  began  to  make 
headway  in  fighting  the  industry's  pollution 
problems. 

.  In  1974  the  centre  applied  to  the  province 
for  a  grant,  and  has  received  one  annually 
since.  Now  its  major  problem  is  the  unde- 
cided fate  of  the  old  Y  building  which  may 
be  torn  down,  forcing  the  centre  to  find  un- 
doubtedly more  expensive  quarters. 

Jack  Spearman  is  a  journalist  in  Calgary. 
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Sharon  Adams 


Alberta's  Native 
Voices 

Is  anyone  out  there  listening? 


It  has  been  with  sadness  and  outrage  that 
Alberta  Indians  have  seen  their  tradi- 
tional sacred  places  developed  for  tour- 
ism, industry  and  energy  production-often 
without  consulting  the  natives  themselves. 

Stoney  Chief  John  Snow  is  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  his  people's  involvement 
in  decisions  concerning  the  environment, 
particularly  decisions  which  will  affect  the 
Stoneys'  traditional  lifestyle. 

"We  have  very  little  influence,"  he  says, 
"because  people  see  us  as  a  minority  group. 
Those  who  make  the  decisions  accept  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  and 
often  the  views  of  the  majority  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  native  peoples '  interests . ' ' 

Chief  Snow  believes  the  problem  lies  in 
the  differences  between  the  native  and  white 
cultures'  perceptions  of  nature  and  life. 

"The  very  basic  difference,"  he  observed 
in  an  interview,  "is  that  the  native  view  is 
to  live  in  harmony  with  nature.  The  European 
view  is  to  dominate  or  control  it . " 

The  Indian  peoples  of  Alberta  have  tra- 
ditionally had  a  close  tie  to  nature  and  the 
environment.  Their  religion  taught  them 
that  man  is  a  part  of  the  whole  of  the  Great 
Spirit's  Creation;  that  animals  are  their 
brothers  and  that  nature  is  to  be  respected. 

Chief  Snow  cited  one  example  of  the  In- 
dian perspective:  "If  there  was  a  forest  fire 
set  off  by  lightning,  the  Indian  people  would 
see  it  as  something  inevitable,  meant  by  the 
Creator.  They  would  say  that  the  area  had 
burned  so  it  would  replenish  itself  and  there 
would  be  new  creation.  And  they  would  mar- 
vel at  the  new  life.  But  in  European  terms, 
they  would  say  so  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  property  had  been  destroyed. ' ' 

Although  these  differing  views  of  the  en- 
vironment might  have  been  at  least  partially 
reconciled,  natives  have  not  been  included 
in  the  decision-making  process  at  all  until 
recently,  after  they  assumed  self-govern- 
ment through  the  election  of  band  councils 
and  chiefs.  They  have  since  mustered  their 
resources  to  participate  in  public  hearings 
on  proposed  dams  for  the  Peace- Athabasca 
delta  and  the  Red  Deer  River. 

Chief  Snow  remarks  in  his  book,  These 


We  have  very  little  influence . . .  because  people  see 
us  as  a  minority  group." 


Mountains  are  our  Sacred  Places ,  that '  'until 
very  recently  it  can  honestly  be  said  that 
Canadian  Indian  policy  consisted  primarily 
of  an  attempt  to  see  that  we  didn't  bother 
anybody,  that  we  did  not  interfere  with  the 
physical  and  social  development  of  the  im- 
migrants to  our  land." 

The  department  of  Indian  affairs  acted 
as  a  trustee  in  the  Indians'  interest,  and  often 
in  a  manner  the  Indian  people  now  perceive 
as  an  attempt  to  eradicate  their  traditional 
lifestyle  and  assimilate  them  into  European 
culture. 

So  until  recently,  the  trustees  made  pre- 
sentations on  behalf  of  Indians  in  a  language 
the  natives  could  not  understand,  and  to  a 
system  they  found  incomprehensible.  Even 
now,  when  most  Indians  have  been  educated 
in  the  European  system  and  can  speak  the 
language,  their  adjustment  to  political  life 
is  difficult  and  they  have  few  representatives 
in  the  power  structure . 

The  decision-making  process  itself  is  quite 
different  from  what  the  Indians  traditionally 
practised. 

"Decisions  were  made  by  consensus.  The 
elders  would  gather  together,  and  the  matter 
would  be  discussed.  Everyone's  opinion 


would  be  heard  and  listened  to.  The  deci- 
sions and  various  debates  or  arguments  and 
theories  presented  were  given  consideration. 
Then  the  elders,  relying  on  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
would  make  a  decision,  a  compromise.  And 
the  chief  would  carry  it  out . ' ' 

Dissenters  were  free  to  leave  the  group, 
an  easy  alternative  in  the  days  of  nomadic 
life.  But  today  decisions  are  made  differ - 
ently-and  not  all  the  people  are  consulted . 

One  example  is  the  building  of  the  Big- 
horn dam,  situated  on  land  on  the  Kootenay 
Plains ,  claimed  by  the  Stoneys . 

When  Chief  Snow  was  elected  to  his  post 
in  1969,  he  had  heard  rumors  of  a  dam  pro- 
ject planned  on  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  but  thought  they  were  long-term 
plans. 

"Before  I  discovered  how  far  along  the 
plans  were,  my  people  were  coming  to  me 
and  saying  bulldozers  were  destroying  the 
cabins  and  graves  in  the  valley  along  the 
Bighorn  Reserve,  and  had  destroyed  trap- 
lines  and  were  disrupting  hunting. ' ' 

Chief  Snow,  on  behalf  of  the  council, 
immediately  wrote  to  then-Premier  Harry 
Strom  to  request  an  audience,  saying  the 
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The  Bighorn  Dam  (west  of  Red  Deer)  in  1973, 
prior  to  completion. 


Indians  were  worried  construction  would 
destroy  more  grave  sites  and  cabins,  prevent 
Indians  from  hunting,  trapping  or  grazing 
their  horses  in  the  area,  would  flood  Indian 
homes  and  lands,  and  disrupt  the  Indian 
way  of  life. 

The  result  was  that  Chief  Snow  was  asked 
to  address  the  spring  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  first  Indian  to  do  so. 

In  his  book,  he  describes  his  people's  out- 
rage at  not  being  considered  in  the  decision . 

"Why  did  the  Provincial  Government 
not  inform  the  Indian  people  about  the  plans 
for  this  construction  of  the  dam  at  Bighorn? 
Was  this  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? Was  it  disrespect  on  the  part  of 


the  Government  to  the  native  people  who 
have  lived  in  the  Bighorn  area  for  centuries?" 

Despite  the  outstanding  land  claim,  yet 
to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the 
province,  acting  on  advice  that  the  Indians 
had  neither  legal  nor  mineral  rights  to  the 
land  in  question ,  built  the  dam . 

"The  dam  was  built  and  much  of  the 
Stoneys'  traditional  hunting  ground . . .  now 
lies  under  a  27-mile-long  artificial  lake," 
Chief  Snow  reports,  adding  that  most  of  the 
Indian  people  who  were  eking  out  a  living 
from  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  in  the 
area  are  now  on  welfare. 

If  the  loss  of  the  second  battle  of  the  Big- 
horn (the  first  being  Custer's  unsuccessful 


stand  in  South  Dakota)  was  a  terrible  defeat, 
other  decisions,  less  vital,  can  still  be  irk- 
some. 

Chief  Snow  detailed  the  experience  he 
had  in  trying  to  win  his  people  an  exemption 
from  stipulations  that  no  one  may  remove 
anything  from  wilderness  areas  and  parks. 

"I  wrote  to  the  minister  of  Indian  affairs, 
pointing  out  that  the  native  people  have  lost 
a  lot  of  their  rights  and  traditions,  and  that 
in  the  past  the  Indian  has  gathered  blue  soap- 
stone  from  one  of  the  areas  for  their  peace 
pipes.  I  said  that  while  the  new  regulations 
may  not  affect  the  majority  of  the  people, 
it  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  this  kind  of 
stone.  He  wrote  back  to  say  that  his  research 
showed  that  in  the  past  we  got  the  pipestone 
from  Minnesota,  and  we  weren't  allowed 
to  go  pick  the  stone  anymore. ' ' 

Although  natives  have  become  more 
vocal  in  speaking  out  for  their  social  and  cul- 
tural needs  at  public  hearings,  they  are  still 
at  a  disadvantage. 

"They  (those  on  decision-making  bodies) 
have  salaried  people,  expert  people,  while 
a  lot  of  our  people  don't  have  the  resources, 
the  time  or  the  statistics  at  their  fingertips . ' ' 

He  said  the  lack  of  native  representation 
on  decision-making  bodies  is  the  major  cause 
for  native  groups'  singular  lack  of  success 
in  settling  land  issues  and  changing  environ- 
mental decisions  adversely  affecting  them . 

"To  make  things  better,  I  would  have  the 
decision-making  process  changed  to  incor- 
porate or  involve  native  people  in  a  construc- 
tive way.  In  New  Zealand,  the  Maori  Indians 
are  given  four  seats  in  federal  elections  to 
sit  in  the  parliament .  And  it  doesn't  matter 
what  party  they  support.  I  understand  that 
two  cabinet  posts  are  filled  with  Maori  peo- 
ple, again  regardless  of  their  party.  I  would 
do  something  like  that  here  if  I  could  make 
a  change." 

In  addition,  Chief  Snow  says  he  would 
like  to  have  education  improved  for  native 
children  to  better  reflect  the  realities  of  their 
lives,  and  to  have  native  educational  mater- 
ials, including  histories  of  the  Indian  people, 
incorporated  into  the  curricula. 
Sharon  Adams  is  a  journalist  in  Calgary. 
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Two  Perspectives  on  the  ECA 


Although  the  changes  which  gave  rise 
to  the  new  Environment  Council  of 
Alberta  were  greeted  with  mixed  re- 
actions at  the  time,  the  ECA  has  changed 
less  than  many  people  expected . 

Since  Nov.  10,  1977,  when  the  new  act 
took  effect,  perhaps  the  most  significant  and 
obvious  change  has  been  in  Council  mem- 
bership. Where  previously  there  was  an  au- 
thority made  up  of  a  chairman  and  two  or 
three  permanent  members,  there  is  now  a 
!  single  permanent  chief  executive  officer  who 
is  automatically  a  member  and  vice-chair- 
man of  a  succession  of  temporary  panels 
selected  by  the  environment  minister  from 
|  time  to  time  to  hold  public  hearings  on  par- 
ticular matters.  Each  panel  only  holds  office 
until  its  hearings  have  been  completed  and 
its  report  and  recommendations  handed  to 
government. 

During  its  first  year,  the  Environment 
Council  had  two  such  panels.  The  first  was 
the  Forestry  Panel  consisting  of  Dr.  Bruce 
Dancik,  chairman,  Des  Crossley  and  Fred 
Reynolds,  with  Chief  Executive  Officer 
A.D.  Crerar  as  vice-chairman.  The  second 
was  the  Oldman  River  Basin  Panel  made 
up  of  Dr.  A.W.  Piatt,  chairman,  Dr.  Dixon 
Thompson,  Thomas  Sissons  and  A.D. 
Crerar  again  acting  as  vice-chairman . 

To  better  assist  the  Council  in  its  func- 
tions the  staff  organization  was  modified 
to  more  clearly  identify  the  three  principle 
areas  of  administration,  research  and  liai- 
son. Other  than  this,  day-to-day  operations 
have  changed  little.  The  Council  continues 
to  maintain  a  library  on  environmental  mat- 
ters at  its  headquarters  in  Edmonton,  along 
with  information  centres  in  45  locations 
throughout  the  province,  usually  in  local 
public  or  high  school  libraries.  It  continues 
to  participate  in  joint  projects  with  other 
organizations  like  the  Banff  School  of  the 
Environment,  and  maintains  its  stance  as 
the  public  body  with  the  most  experience 
and  expertise  in  holding  public  hearings  on 
environmental  and  social  impacts  occurring 
within  the  province. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  public  hearings, 
evolutionary  changes  have  been  occurring. 


When  the  Environment  Conser- 
vation Authority,  considered  by 
some  people  to  be  the  primary  ve- 
hicle for  public  participation  in 
Alberta,  was  changed  in  1977  to 
become  the  Environment  Council 
of  Alberta,  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed for  its  effectiveness. 
Now,  after  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, how  does  the  Council  look? 
Here  are  two  views,  the  first  from 
the  Council  and  the  other  from 
Roger  Thirnbeck,  last  year's  chair- 
man of  the  EC  A's  Public  Advisory 
Committee,  "the  environmental 
conscience  of  Alberta." 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  other  than  the 
varying  makeup  of  the  panels,  is  an  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  encouragement  of  public 
participation.  While  it  has  always  been  the 
goal  of  the  ECA  to  involve  as  much  of  the 
public  as  possible  in  its  hearings,  its  efforts 
to  help  people  to  understand  and  respond 
to  various  issues-and  to  present  their  views 
to  hearings-have  been  expanded. 

The  public  hearings  themselves  have,  in 
fact,  changed  very  little.  The  ECA's  back- 
log of  experience  continues  to  be  part  of  the 
Council's  approach  to  each  new  set  of  hear- 
ings. Its  program  to  encourage  greater  pub- 
lic participation  began  with  the  pesticide 
hearings  in  1975,  and  was  largely  in  place 
and  able  to  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  public  hearings  on  the 
environmental  effects  of  forestry  operations 
in  1978. 

The  Forestry  Hearings  attracted  a  record 
number  of  briefs  from  the  public.  In  large 
part  this  was  due  to  the  preliminary  informa- 
tion meetings  held  by  the  Council  throughout 
the  forestry  areas.  Three  separate  sets  of 
meetings  took  place.  The  first  consisted  of 
eleven  community  meetings  held  during 
September  1977.  Later  in  October  and  early 
November,  eleven  more  meetings  were  held 
in  the  same  communities.  Just  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  public  hearings,  there 
was  a  third  set  of  15  information  meetings, 


at  which  representatives  of  various  govern- 
ment departments,  fish  and  game  associa- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce  and  local  com- 
munity leaders  participated  in  panel  discus- 
sions. When  the  public  hearings  themselves 
followed  during  February  and  March,  1978, 
the  level  of  public  participation  was  found 
to  be  significantly  higher  than  at  many  pre- 
vious public  hearings. 

This  process  will  continue  to  be  an  impor- 
tant prelude  to  the  Council's  public  hearings 
in  future.  It  was  used  for  the  Oldman  River 
Basin  hearings  just  completed,  but  to  a  lesser 
extent  because  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  public  interest  that  had  already  been  gen- 
erated in  the  area  by  the  previous  studies 
which  had  been  conducted  there,  and  by  the 
activities  of  the  Environment  Department 
and  the  Oldman  River  Basin  Study  Manage- 
ment Committee.  The  Environment  Council 
expected  its  public  hearings  to  benefit  from 
all  of  this,  and  the  number  of  briefs  presented 
at  the  hearings,  a  new  record,  bore  out  this 
judgment. 

Environment  Council  staff  members  did, 
however,  attend  a  number  of  information 
meetings  organized  by  field  staff  of  the  En- 
vironment Department  just  prior  to  the  pub- 
lic hearings,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  ensure 
that  the  hearing  process  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  were  well  understood. 
About  50,000  brochures  were  mailed  to 
householders  within  the  basin,  and  news- 
paper and  radio  publicity  campaigns  were 
conducted.  The  public's  turnout  at  the  hear- 
ings, and  the  interest  with  which  they  fol- 
lowed the  developments  that  were  being 
reported  locally,  indicates  the  success  of 
this  approach. 

Due  primarily  to  the  untimely  illness  of 
the  chairman,  the  Forestry  Panel's  report 
and  recommendations  will  not  be  available 
until  February  this  year.  That  means  the 
Council's  first  two  panels  will  be  making 
their  final  reports  and  recommendations 
during  1979.  The  Environment  Council  re- 
alizes that  these  reports  will  be  scrutinized 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  many  who 
commented  on  the  changes  in  the  legislation 
in  1977,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  new 
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Council  will  largely  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  them. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings  and  the  heavy 
extra  load  of  administrative  work  necessi- 
tated by  the  organizational  changes,  efforts 
were  directed  in  a  number  of  other  areas 
during  this  past  year.  Research  for  the  pre- 
paration of  background  information  bul- 
letins is  underway  for  such  diverse  subjects 
as  noise,  groundwater,  and  the  urban  envi- 
ronment. As  well,  the  role  of  the  Public 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  completely 
re-examined  and  re-established.  Two  sem- 
inars were  held  by  Public  Advisory  Com- 
mittees-'Energy  Production  from  CHI  Sands 
and  Heavy  Oils'  in  June,  and  'Solar  Energy 
in  Alberta'  in  August.  The  Council  is  pub- 
lishing abbreviated  proceedings  of  these 
seminars.  It  also  prepared,  edited  and  pub- 
lished the  proceedings  from  the  first  Cana- 
dian Conference  on  Public  Participation, 
held  at  Banff  in  1977,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Forestry  Hearings  which  ran  to  19  volumes, 
and  a  special  Bulletin  on  Forest  Recreation 
in  Alberta.  Currently,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Banff  School,  a  follow-up  national 
workshop  on  public  participation  is  being 
arranged  for  April,  1979. 

The  Environment  Council,  from  time  to 
time,  also  helps  conduct  public  seminars  on 
matters  of  current  environmental  interest. 
On  Sept.  22,  in  association  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  it  conducted  a  one-day  sym- 
posium on  'The  Visual  Quality  of  the  En- 
vironment' which  represented  an  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  elusive  subject  of  en- 
vironmental aesthetics. 

The  Public  Advisory  Committee  con- 
tinues to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
Council's  activities.  Through  its  represent- 
ative structure  it  identifies  matters  of  envi- 
ronmental concern  to  Albertans  and  alerts 
Council  to  problems  that  have  arisen  or  are 
likely  to  develop.  PAC  is  as  effective  now 
as  it  ever  has  been  and  retains  its  role  as  the 
environmental  conscience  of  Alberta. 

In  summary,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Council's  new  format  will  have  to  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  its  first  two  reports  on  major 
public  hearings  which  will  both  be  available 


in  1979.  Certainly  the  interest  and  concern 
of  the  public  was  evidenced  by  its  attendance 
and  contributions  to  the  two  hearings  held 
in  1978,  indicating  a  continuing  need  for 
this  type  of  forum.  ECA 

The  Old  Environment  Conservation 
Authority  (ECA),  established  in  1970, 
was  to  be  an  independent  Crown  cor- 
poration of  permanent  members  who  would 
not  only  advise  the  government,  but  also 
examine  and  publicly  criticize  the  govern- 
ment's policies  in  order  to  reflect  the  con- 
cerns of  the  public  in  environmental  matters. 

In  1972  some  of  the  ECA's  freedom  was 
removed  when  the  Environment  Conserva- 
tion Act  was  amended  so  that  the  body  could 
inquire  "into  any  matter  pertaining  to  envi- 
ronment conservation"  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  environment  minister.  The 


amended  ECA  would  report  to  the  minister, 
rather  than  to  the  cabinet,  and  could  also 
call  for  expertise  on  various  environmental 
subjects  only  with  the  approval  of  the  min- 
ister. 

In  1977 ,  when  the  ECA  was  replaced  with 
the  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  (here- 
inafter called  the  Council),  the  organization 
was  brought  still  further  under  the  purview 
of  the  minister.  Instead  of  four  permanent 
members  there  was  only  one  chief  executive 
officer,  who  would  serve  as  a  member  of 
various  temporarily-appointed  panels;  and 
the  ECA  could  only  hold  public  hearings  as 
directed  by  the  environment  minister. 

Both  the  old  and  new  acts,  however,  gave 
the  ECA  and  the  Council  the  right  to  estab- 
lish their  own  advisory  committees.  These 
included  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Environment  (PAC)  which,  throughout 
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Left:  The  new  Environment  Council  of  Alberta 
has  held  hearings  on  such  topics  as  forestry  in 
Alberta.  Right:  The  ECA's  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  A.D.  Crerar.  Below:  Public  meeting 
draws  large  crowd. 


the  history  of  the  ECA,  had  grown  to  more 
than  100  members.  In  1976  a  category  of  un- 
affiliated members  was  added-individuals 
not  associated  with  environmental  groups, 
but  who  had  expertise  in  various  important 
fields-further  enlarging  the  membership 
of  PAC,  whose  function  was  to  be  a  broad- 
based  vehicle  through  which  public  envi- 
ronmental concerns  could  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  government. 

From  1971  to  1977  PAC  passed  approxi- 
mately 1,000  resolutions.  It's  very  difficult  to 
say  whether  these  have  had  any  effect  on  gov- 
ernment policy.  Nevertheless,  many  things 
have  happened  that  certainly  appeared  to 
reflect  the  intent  of  PAC  resolutions,  ranging 
from  an  increase  in  beverage  container  de- 
posits to  the  enactment  of  guidelines  to  con- 
trol development  of  the  eastern  slopes. 

In  1972,  when  the  act  was  first  amended, 


PAC  expressed  its  concern  that '  'the  minister 
of  the  environment  and  the  government  of 
Alberta  should  have  restrained  the  ECA 
from  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  promoting 
totally  free  public  discussion  of  environmen- 
tal issues." 

In  1977  PAC  was  dismayed  by  the  further 
emasculation  of  the  ECA's  independent 
powers  and  committee  members  voted  to 
continue  PAC's  role  for  one  more  year  on 
a  trial  basis.  At  its  annual  meeting  last  No- 
vember, PAC  decided  to  remain  as  an  envi- 
ronmental watchdog,  although  no  formal 
resolution  was  passed  so  it's  difficult  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  decision  as  to  mem- 
bers' feelings  about  the  Council's  first  year 
of  existence. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  1978  that  the  reorganized  Council  estab- 
lished procedures  for  dealing  with  its  advi- 


sory groups  like  PAC.  As  well,  the  reports 
of  the  Council's  first  two  public  hearings 
have  not  yet  been  released  so  evaluations 
cannot  be  made. 

However,  last  year  was  a  difficult  one  for 
PAC.  There  was  no  Council  secretariat  to 
help  PAC  in  its  organizational  and  research 
functions  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
the  new  secretary  left  soon  after  being  hired . 

Also,  it  appears  that  the  restructuring 
of  the  ECA  places  too  much  emphasis  on 
administrative  procedure.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  reorganization  appears  to  be  to  make 
PAC  fit  into  neat,  formal,  administrative 
channels,  and  environmental  concerns  often 
aren't  best  expressed  this  way. 

The  Council  hearings  on  the  Oldman 
River  Basin,  which  I  attended,  appeared  to 
be  very  good  hearings.  Certainly  the  right 
questions  were  asked  and  no  punches  were 
called. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1977 
legislation  effectively  eliminated  ad  hoc  pub- 
lic hearings,  another  vehicle  must  be  found. 
PAC  itself  may  well  begin  to  hold  'mini  pub- 
lic hearings'  in  order  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  public  concerns  on  specific  environmental 
matters  such  as  the  proposed  development 
of  Willmore  Wilderness  Park. 

Under  the  old  ECA  a  number  of  study 
group  meetings  were  held  away  from  Ed- 
monton, where  members  met  privately  with 
local  resource  people.  The  new  'mini  public 
hearings'  would  be  a  revival  of  the  out-of- 
Edmonton  meetings,  but  would  be  open  to 
the  public. 

The  six  study  groups-energy,  non-renew- 
able resources,  renewable  resources,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  urban  environment 
and  pollution-would  write  up  resolutions 
to  present  to  PAC's  annual  meeting,  from 
which  they  would  be  passed  on  to  the  Coun- 
cil. 

A  positive  move,  initiated  by  Environ- 
ment Minister  Dave  Russell  in  1977,  has  been 
to  have  Council  resolutions  sent  directly  to 
the  concerned  government  departments  for 
direct  response,  rather  than  to  his  office. 
Roger  Thimbeck,  Past  Chairman,  Public  Advisory 
Committee. 
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Be  It  Resolved: 

That  citizen  involvement  is  detrimental  to  the  environment. 


Environment  Views  sponsored  this  debate 
to  air  both  the  pros  and  cons  of public  parti- 
cipation in  environmental  decision-making. 
Stu  Smith,  director  of  the  Alberta  Oil  Sands 
Environmental  Research  Program 
(A  OSERP)  and former  member  of  the  En  vi- 
ronment  Conservation  Authority,  was  asked 
to  argue  the  affirmative  (that participation 
is,  indeed,  detrimental).  Gerry  Wright,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  community  development 
with  the  University  of  Alberta's  department 
of  extension,  and  a  member  of  Edmonton's 
West  End  Transportation  Task  Force,  argued 
the  negative.  When  debate  and  rebuttals 
were  completed,  the  audience  voted  on  the 
most  convincing  presentation  (see  if  you  can 
guess  who  won!)  Audience  questioning  fol- 
lowed, with  comments  by  Gerry  Amerongen, 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who 
moderated  the  debate.  (The  following  has 
been  edited for  length). 

smith:  I'd  like  to  start  by  drawing  a  little  anal- 
ogy. The  easiest  parallel  I  can  draw  is  a  par- 
allel of  the  place  of  unions.  I  belonged  to 
one  of  the  first  miners'  unions  in  Canada,  in 
British  Columbia,  in  1938  and  at  that  time  I 
recognized  that  unions  were  . . .  absolutely 
essential  to  protect  me,  the  worker,  from 
bad  working  conditions,  and  also  to  protect 
the  workers  who  had  families  to  support 
from  the  practice  of  management  extracting 
work  for  which  it  wasn't  prepared  to  pay  a 
fair  price.  But  I  now  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  place  of  unions  in  society 
because  they  now,  to  my  mind,  have  the  ca- 
pacity not  to  serve  their  membership  but 
rather  to  reduce  production  and  cause  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  we  operate  this  coun- 
try. So  keeping  that  parallel  in  mind,  let's 
look  at  something  a  little  more  specific. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  environment 
department  or  any  other  agency  that  has  that 
kind  of  legislative  mandate  to  manage  the 
environment  to  make  it  most  tolerable  and 
beneficial  to  the  citizens.  What  has  happened 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  happening  very 
strongly  now,  is  that  the  criteria  on  which 
environmental  actions  are  taken  are  rapidly 
shifting  as  we  gain  new  knowledge.  Most 


y 


of  the  criteria  are  based ,  or  should  be  based , 
on  scientific  knowledge,  and  as  science  ex- 
pands its  horizons,  for  example  as  we  learn 
more  about  the  interactions  of  chemicals  in 
the  environment,  then  we  have  to  make  deci- 
sions that  shift,  one  way  or  another.  And  I 
would  state  that  only  those  trained  in  the 
environmental  sciences  are  really  capable 
of  judging  whether  those  criteria  are  appli- 
cable. The  untrained  person  from  the  public 
arena  simply  hasn't  got  the  capacity  to  look 
rationally  at  the  argument  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Now  environmental  advocates  such  as 
STOP  or  similar  organizations  appear  to 
find  it  necessary  to  cast  doubt  on  the  rational 
process  of  examining  the  kinds  of  criteria 
that  I  just  talked  about,  in  general,  and  to 
politicize  that  process  and  adopt  extreme 
positions.  To  my  mind  that  is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  very  damaging  to  a  rational 
acceptance  of  the  right  kind  of  criteria. . . . 


So  I'm  saying  that  the  practice  of  setting  up 
these  strong  adversary  positions  is  not  a  pro- 
ductive practice  and  it  should  be  discarded . 

Now  the  public  involvement  that  creates 
the  adversary  position  can  be  handled  in  a 
different  way.  The  government  of  Alberta 
is  trying  to  do  that  now  with  respect  to 
AOSERP.  Rather  than  have  public  hearings 
based  on  the  flimsiest  of  knowledge  or  no 
knowledge  at  all,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
government  has  apparently  opted  for  a  long- 
term  series  of  studies  which  will  educe  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  that  can  be 
put  in  some  sort  of  framework  that  govern- 
ment can  then  use  in  the  future.  It's  by  far 
the  best  way  of  putting  the  facts  on  the  table, 
publishing  all  the  information  that  is  required 
by  the  agreement  under  which  the  program 
operates,  putting  it  in  libraries  and  allowing 
the  public  access  to  it . 

Public  involvement  as  interveners  in  pub- 
lic hearings  is,  as  I've  mentioned  before, 
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"Public  involvement  as 
interveners  in  public  hearings 
is  detrimental  to  the  technical 
performance  of  the  public 
servants  and  the  industry 
people  who  are  involved. " 


detrimental  to  the  technical  performance  of 
the  public  servants  and  the  industry  people 
who  are  involved  because  they're  placed  in 
a  defensive  position . 

So  to  recapitulate,  I'd  just  say  that  as 
unions  were  necessary,  absolutely  essential 
to  the  operation  of  industry  and  labor  in 
the  past,  so  were  environmental  organiza- 
tions and  public  involvement  in  environmen- 
tal decisions.  They're  no  longer  necessary 
now. 

wright:  At  the  outset  I  am  going  to  take  up 
the  argument  from  the  other  side  and  admit 
that  people  participation  is  a  great  detriment 
to  the  environment,  because  it's  people  who 
make  noise  in  our  city  streets,  it's  people  who 
drive  cars  which  make  enormous  air  pollu- 
tion, it's  people  who  want  whales  for  per- 
fume oils  and  soap  and  other  vital  things, 
and  it's  hot  pipelines  through  the  muskeg 
which  brings  us  our  oil  and  gas  which  we 
want  so  dearly. . . . 


However,  I  don't  think  that's  the  element 
of  citizen  participation  we're  here  to  debate. 
There  is  another  kind  of  participation,  and 
that  is  the  spontaneous  protest  that  comes 
from  those  who  care  enough  to  get  out  and 
work  hard,  give  their  best  scientific  infor- 
mation, usually  free  of  charge,  to  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  interests  of  putting  forth 
alternative  images  of  how  man  can  live  and 
cope  with  the  environment  in  better  tune  with 
nature. 

It's  true  we  want  oil,  we  want  gas,  we  want 
minerals,  we  want  timber.  And  we  also  seem 
to  have  taken  to  ourselves  a  right  to  a  ubiqui- 
tous presence  on  earth  that  intrudes  into 
every  other  living  habitat.  We  had  some  hear- 
ings in  the  North,  recently,  the  Berger  hear- 
ings, which  were  long,  careful,  tedious  at 
times,  I'm  sure,  for  those  participating,  and 
they  came  up  with  a  set  of  conclusions.  The 
people  really  did  participate  in  the  full. 

(An  engineer  I  was  talking  to  the  other 
night)  could  not  comprehend  that  people 
would  actually  turn  down  jobs  and  develop- 
ment and  growth  for  some  other  value.  The 
same  engineer  was  proposing  that  because 
new  oil  finds  had  generated  a  heavy  pressure 
of  gas-you  can  only  turn  the  gas  back  into 
the  earth  for  so  long,  eventually  you  either 
have  to  burn  it  or  use  it-he  implied  what  I 
would  call  the  sort  of  immaculate  conception 
of  the  next  pipeline,  because  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic imperative,  he  insisted,  a  pipeline 
would  be  built  in  any  case,  people  be  damned, 
participation  be  damned.  And  it's  that  kind 
of  narrow,  engineering  dynamic  perhaps 
that  seems  to  go  through  our  entire  culture 
which  drives  the  citizen  wild  and  drives  us 
onward  to  continued  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

. . .  Here  again  if  we  have  another  pipeline 
debate,  or  debates  on  any  issue  about  the 
environment,  they  tend  to  be  another  last- 
ditch  chance,  after  the  fact,  after  some  pre- 
vious technical,  technocratic  decision  or 
imperative  has  been  built  up.  The  citizen 
comes  forth  to  fight  another  motherhood 
cause,  the  environment,  against  the  grain  of 
the  entire  set  of  the  cultural  values,  which 
are  the  right  to  have  more. 


Citizen  participation  in  the  past  decade 
has  been  a  rear-guard  action,  but  with  a  cred- 
ible list  of  successes  around  the  world.  The 
river  valley  story  in  Edmonton  is  a  fascinating 
story  of  effective,  intelligent,  well-researched 
citizen  participation  providing  alternatives 
to  the  bureaucratic  planners  who  have  some- 
times been  unable  to  see  solutions  outside  of 
their  particular  professional  field.  We  have 
managed  to  save  our  river  valley.  We  started 
with  the  MacKinnon  Ravine  in  1966 . . .  and 
out  of  the  MacKinnon  Ravine  was  born  the 
LRT  (light  rapid  transit)  which,  according 
to  the  professional  people,  was  not  feasible 
for  a  city  the  size  of  Edmonton. 

In  the  light  of  the  record,  anyone  who 
would  triumph  the  cause  that  citizen  parti- 
cipation is  detrimental  to  the  environment 
must  work  for  the  department  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

smith's  rebuttal:  In  the  past  I  have  heard  the 
kind  of  statement  that  Gerry  Wright  has 
made,  and  they  gain  some  acceptance.  But 
they  really  don 't  have  much  to  do  with  what 
we're  talking  about,  and  I  think  that's  the 
basis  on  which  one  should  decide  if  citizen 
participation  is  wanted  or  effective,  not 
whether  the  Berger  commission  made  a  de- 
cision. 

The  Berger  commission  made  a  decision 
which  met  very  nicely  with  Mr.  Justice 
Berger's  own  particular  personal  conviction 
that  the  damn  pipeline  shouldn't  go  through 
and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  environmental 
considerations  at  all . 

Talking  about  protection  of  the  river 
valley,  since  I've  come  to  Edmonton  we  have 
virtually  destroyed  half  of  Emily  Murphy 
Park.  We  have  cut  Whitemud  Park  in  half. 
We  have  gone  through  Queen  Elizabeth  Park 
and  we  have  air  pollution  in  Hawrelak  Park 
during  the  summer  ...  I  don't  go  down  to 
the  river  valley  in  the  summertime  because  I 
can't  stand  the  cars.  It  simply  doesn't  mean, 
because  we  have  an  LRT,  that  we've  got  any 
less  of  a  pollution  problem  from  cars  in  the 
city.  Indeed  the  reverse  is  true.  Raising  the 
(transit)  fares  to  50  cents  will  further  com- 
pound it. 
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"The  river  valley  story  in 
Edmonton  is  a  fascinating 
story  of  effective,  intelligent, 
well  researched  citizen 
participation  providing 
alternatives  to  the 
bureaucratic  planners." 


I'd  just  like  to  say  one  thing  in  rebuttal. 
I've  had  a  long  history  of  public  involvement 
with  citizens . . .  and  I  was  a  member  of  the 
ECA.  Perhaps  the  EC  A,  as  it  was  constitu- 
ted, is  the  best  illustration  of  how  unsuccess- 
ful an  apparatus  can  be  to  get  citizen  involve- 
ment in  the  environment.  Because  you  know 
what  happened  to  ECA.  I  would  also  say  the 
ECA  as  it  is  constituted  now  is  going  to  be 
much  more  effective  than  it  was  then,  and 
it  has  much  less  citizen  involvement  of  the 
direct  kind  you're  talking  about. 
wright*s  rebuttal:  I  would  advocate  again 
the  view  that  alternate  views,  with  expertise, 
are  required  into  the  bureaucratic  input  or 
the  bureaucratic  structures  that  are  organ- 
ized to  attend  to  our  environment. 

(The  audience  then  voted  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Smith.) 

question  from  the  audience:  What  is  Citi- 
zen Participation  ? 

smith:  Now  that  the  debate  is  concluded,  at 


least  as  far  as  the  adjudication  is  concerned, 
I  think  that  most  people  here  know  I  have 
rather  strong  convictions  on  how  civil  ser- 
vants should  be  wracked  up  by  the  public  if 
they're  not  doing  their  job  properly. 

To  answer  the  question . . .  you  can  pre- 
pare citizens  (as  was  done  with  native  people 
prior  to  the  Peace-Athabasca  delta  hearings) 
without  propagandizing  or  brain-washing 
them,  by  going  into  the  community  quietly, 
finding  out  who  the  people  are  who  care, 
and  giving  them  lots  of  facts.  It  works  very 
well  

wright:  There's  the  sort  of  protest  style,  the 
new  organized  type  that  takes  a  number  of 
forms  (such  as  hearings)  and  advisory  boards 
and  councils  that  are  structured  part  govern- 
ment, part  citizens.  It's  interesting,  with  the 
West  End  Transportation  Study,  to  be  sitting 
back,  almost  trying  to  manufacture  the  con- 
cern, when  before  you've  been  part  of  a  group 
that  had  its  concern  and  was  just  about  ex- 
ploding with  it. 

QUESTION  FROM  AMERONGEN:     WOUldseem  tO 

me  that  there  would  be  occasions  when  de- 
laying a  decision  to  get  citizen  participation 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  environment 
because  when  the  solution  finally  came,  al- 
though it  might  be  an  ideal  solution,  it  was 
too  late .  .  .  can  anyone  recall  instances  of 
this? 

smith:  I  think  it's  happening  in  Edmonton 
where  an  easy  remedy  to  prevent  high  den- 
sities of  cars  is  available  to  city  council  to 
charge,  for  example,  $50  a  month  to  park  a 
car  downtown.  That  would  certainly  put  a 
lot  of  people  on  the  bus . . .  but  this  city  coun- 
cil in  no  respect  would  have  enough  nerve 
to  do  something  like  that.  It's  politically  in- 
expedient, if  you  like. 

QUESTION  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE:  To  what  extent 

do  you  think  participation  represents  an  in- 
ability in  the  electoral  process  to  carry  out 
its  function? 

wright:  Certainly  in  municipal  affairs  the 
range  of  things  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
council  is  enormous  and  they  can't  be  expert 
in  all  of  them. ...  So  we  tend  to  put  a  task 
over  into  professional  groups  (like  the  trans- 
portation task  force).  It  is  an  intercession 


in  what  really  should  be  the  political  system. 
I  really  look  forward  to  a  restructuring  of 
the  civic  political  structure  so  we  have  more 
aldermen  to  keep  closer  to  more  issues  in  a 
direct  way. 

amerongen:  I  would  see  the  thing  as  being 
both  within  and  without  the  political  pro- 
cess. I  think  a  good  deal  of  citizen  participa- 
tion, whether  by  way  of  protest  or  involve- 
ment in  public  hearings  or  presentations  or 
so  on  takes  place  because  elected  members 
are  seen  as  not  being  sensitive  enough  to  the 
concerns  of  some  citizens.  But  also  it  is  in 
itself  a  part  of  the  political  process.  Very  few 
of  us  feel  free  to  insult  our  bosses,  and  (for 
the  politician)  our  boss  is  the  electorate,  or 
those  who  vote.  There's  a  notorious  lack  of 
participation  even  in  elections,  which  is  the 
quintessence  of  participation. 

QUESTION  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE:  HOW  far  do 

you  feel  the  adversary  position  has  a  benefit, 
in  environmental  matters? 
smith:  When  I  was  director  of  fish  and  wild- 
life I  had  responsibility  for  (enforcing  var- 
ious) statutes  and  it  was  essential  that  the  oil 
industry  view  our  branch  as  an  adversary. 
They  knew  they'd  get  pinched  if  they  did 
what  they'd  done  before.  That  particular 
kind  of  adversary  position  I'm  absolutely 
behind. 

wright:  I  don't  know  that  there's  any  other 
way  to  go  (than  the  adversary  position).  In 
every  setting  I've  been  in,  naturally  we've 
been  the  advocates  of  some  contrary  posi- 
tion. What's  the  alternative?  (It's)  some  kind 
of  organized  debate,  which  is  more  the  set- 
ting we're  in,  in  the  West  End  traffic  thing 
. . .  almost  trying  to  manufacture  concern 
in  some  cases. 

amerongen:  The  theory  behind  (the  adver- 
sary system)  is  sound,  I  believe,  as  long  as 
it  isn't  overdone.  If  one  side  brings  out  all 
that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  that  side,  and 
another  side  brings  out  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  that  side,  you're  more  likely  to 
have  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  than  you 
would  if  you  simply  had  someone  going 
down  the  middle  on  an  inquiry  basis  trying 
to  imagine  what  the  arguments  and  facts 
might  be  for  both  sides. 
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Myron  Rockett 


International  Environmental 
Groups  in  Alberta 

Are  all  our  issues  local? 


Frequently  news  reports  inform  us  of 
environmental  concerns  in  distant 
places.  Whale  and  seal  hunts,  found- 
ering oil  tankers,  and  dwindling  resources 
draw  the  attention  of  concerned  organiza- 
tions and  make  front  page  headings.  But 
what  about  our  little  patch  on  the  earth?  Do 
these  concerns  affect  us?  Do  events  in  Alber- 
ta draw  any  international  attention  as  do 
the  seal  hunts,  or  are 
all  our  issues  local  con  - 
concerns? 

The  Greenpeace 
organization  has  been 
represented  in  Alberta 
for  several  years  now, 
but  President  Pat 
Burk  says  the  group 
has  been  keeping  a 
fairly  low  profile  here. 
Environmental  issues 
in  Alberta,  such  as 
possible  repercussions 
from  development  of 
the  tar  sands,  are  in  re- 
ality local  rather  than 
international  issues 
because  any  damage 
done  will  not,  in  all 
likelihood,  affect  any- 
one outside  the  pro- 
vince. 

Most  of  our  issues 
are  not  as  great  a 
threat  to  nature  as  is 
the  issue  of  the  whale, 
he  said,  which  faces 
extinction.  Many 
countries  are  involved 
in  the  slaughter  of  the 
whale  and  the  earth  as 
a  whole  could  suffer 
from  its  extinction. 

Burk  said  the  local 
Greenpeace  chapter  is 
involved  in  raising 
money  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  interna- 
tional group,  and  in 
the  study  of  local 


issues,  such  as  the  tar  sands.  If  research  shows 
that  environmental  damage  is  taking  place, 
action  is  restrictecHo  advising  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public. 

Burk  added  that  one  of  the  obstacles  with 
which  the  local  organization  has  had  to  con- 
tend is  a  lack  of  cohesion  among  members, 
all  of  whom  are  volunteers;  the  lack  of  both 
manpower  and  professional  help  also  hinder 


the  effectiveness  of  the  group. 

The  Friends  of  the  Earth-International 
originated  in  the  United  States  as  an  umbrella 
organization  for  small  environmental  groups, 
but  has  spread  to  many  other  countries.  The 
umbrella  organization  serves  to  keep  its 
member  groups  in  communication  with  each 
other,  and  possibly  also  to  organize  national 
or  multinational  campaigns  although  Jeff 
Winkelaar  of  STOP 
says  he  believes  the 
only  national  or  multi- 
national activity  plan- 
ned at  this  time  is 
World  Environment 
Day,  a  meeting  of  af- 
filiated groups. 

STOP  (Save  To- 
morrow Oppose  Pol- 
lution) is  an  Alberta 
affiliate  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth-Interna- 
tional. STOP  origina- 
ted in  Alberta  in  1970 
and  has  expanded  to  a 
sizeable  organization 
with  a  full  time  staff. 
Affiliation  with  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth 
puts  STOP  in  contact 
with  groups  in  about 
18  countries. 

Although  most  of 
the  issues  studied  by 
STOP  are  considered 
local,  the  group  is  be- 
coming increasingly 
involved  in  national 
and  international  is- 
sues. In  STOP'S  July, 
1978  newsletter, 
Founder  and  Director 
Louise  Swift  was 
quoted  as  saying  "the 
decision  (to  join 
F.O.T.E.)  was  taken 
because  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  growing 
recognition  for  the 
many  limits  to  growth 
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have  created  a  potential  for  change  in  western 
society. 

STOP  has  been  involved  with  a  number 
of  issues  that,  while  locally  inspired,  are 
common  to  people  in  many  other  countries, 
and  could  therefore  be  considered  interna- 
tional problems.  A  few  of  the  campaigns  of 
international  interest  undertaken  by  STOP 
include: 

•  The  filming  of  This  Land'  for  the  CBC, 
a  film  about  the  hazards  of  asbestos; 

•  A  campaign  against  the  sale  of  Canadian 
water  to  the  U.S.; 

•  A  research  project  about  lead,  which 
helped  encourage  federal  legislation  to 
protect  children  from  lead  in  pencil  paint; 

•  Research  into  tar  sands  tailing  ponds  and 
their  danger  to  migratory  birds. 

The  Sierra  Club  originated  in  California 
in  1892,  and  in  1972  an  Alberta  branch  was 
founded. 

Pat  Kariel,  co-chairman  of  the  Alberta 


chapter,  says  that  the  California  club  orig- 
inally concentrated  on  getting  people  out 
into  the  wilderness  so  they  could  appreciate 
the  value  and  delicacy  of  nature.  The  success 
of  the  club  encouraged  it  to  expand  its  efforts 
to  brochures,  public  meetings,  hearings  and 
research  projects. 

She  said  that  in  Alberta  there  are  roughly 
200  club  members,  who  research  local  issues, 
such  as  possible  effects  of  the  proposed  Gen- 
nessee  power  plant,  and  present  their  find- 
ings at  public  hearings  and  to  the  government. 
At  present,  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the 
Alberta  chapter  is  wilderness  parks .  The  club 
is  working  to  have  regulations  reviewed  and 
possibly  to  have  new  parks  established. 

Ducks  Unlimited  (DU)  is  a  Canadian  or- 
ganization which  works  closely  with  its  U.S. 
counterpart,  Ducks  International.  Both 
Canadian  and  American  groups  are  non- 
profit organizations  that  focus  on,  but  do 
not  restrict  themselves  to,  the  protection  and 


enhancement  of  waterfowl  and  waterfowl 
habitat. 

DU's  provincial  biologist  says  that,  of 
the  two  groups,  DU,  established  in  1937,  is 
by  far  the  more  active.  DU  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  Winnipeg  and  branches  right  across 
the  country.  The  Canadian  organization  is 
a  professionally-operated  unit,  employing 
engineers,  environmentalists,  and  manage- 
ment, with  an  annual  budget  of  about  $12 
million.  Most  of  this  money  comes  from 
donations  raised  by  the  U.S.  organization. 

It  is  in  Canada  that  most  North  American 
waterfowl  raise  their  young,  so  most  of  the 
marshland  recovery  projects  are  taking  place 
within  this  country.  Although  the  U.S.  group 
undertakes  a  few  projects,  most  of  its  activ- 
ity revolves  about  the  raising  of  funds  for 
larger  projects  in  Canada. 


Myron  Rockett  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in  St. 
Albert. 
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Kathy  Kennedy 


Up  With 
Students 


"They're  going  to  have  to  participate 
it's  their  future." 


Can  a  couple  of  inexperienced  Grade 
11  students  exert  any  influence  on  a 
public  hearing  dominated  by  cor- 
poration lawyers  with  complex  technical 
expertise? 

Sounds  unlikely,  but  in  true  David  and 
Goliath  fashion,  Rene  McMullen  and  Kathy 
Murdoch  marched  into  an  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  Board  hearing  in  1975  and 
placed  some  well-aimed  blows  at  a  proposed 
$370  million  ethelyene  manufacturing  plant. 

As  a  result  of  the  questions  the  two  Red 
Deer  girls  asked,  says  former  ERCB  Chair- 
man Dr.  G.W.  Govier,  "the  applicant  com- 
pany provided  more  details  on  its  plans . . . 
additional  information  that  was  helpful  to 
everybody." 

In  fact,  Dr.  Govier,  former  deputy  min- 
ister of  energy  and  natural  resources,  recalled 
Alberta  Gas  Ethelyene's  environment  panel 
after  it  had  already  testified  because,  as  he 
said  at  the  hearing,  "I  get  the  impression  that 
there  were  a  number  of  questions  set  forward 
in  (the  submission  of  Miss  McMullen  and 
her  colleagues) . . .  that  really  have  not  been 
quite  answered." 

Rene  had  expressed  concern,  on  behalf 
of  six  students  from  Red  Deer's  Lindsay 
Thurber  High  School,  about  possible  pol- 
lution problems  from  the  proposed  plant, 
alteration  of  climatic  patterns,  creation  of 
fog  or  ice,  recovering  energy  from  the  steam 
or  water  vapor  emitted  by  the  plant  and  the 
proposed  use  of  prime  farmland  for  the 
plant's  site. 

It  all  began  with  a  Grade  11  biology  class, 
says  Kathy,  who  wrote  the  brief  which  Rene 
eventually  presented  to  the  ERCB.  Part  of 
the  class's  curriculum  was  unstructured,  and 
some  of  the  students  decided  to  look  at  the 
proposed  petrochemical  plant  and  Red  Deer 
River  dam,  both  of  which  had  been  receiving 
a  lot  of  attention  in  the  local  media. 

"We  didn't  know  anything  about  it  and 
started  right  from  scratch,"  said  Kathy. 
'  'That  was  the  beginning  of  our  frustration . 
We  found  it  difficult  to  get  information, 
and  when  we  got  some  it  was  often  contra- 
dictory." 

The  students  sent  a  statement,  'Ques- 


tions That  Deserve  Answers,'  to  the  local 
newspaper,  which  published  it.  But  despite 
this,  and  an  appearance  by  Alberta  Gas 
Ethelyene  (AGE)  representatives  at  a  public 
forum  at  the  high  school,  the  girls  felt  dis- 
satisfied. 

So  when  they  saw  the  notice  of  a  public 
hearing  in  the  Red  Deer  Advocate  May  23, 
said  Rene,  "we  decided  why  not  go  all  the 
way  with  the  brief?"  It  wasn't  quite  that 
easy,  though:  a  deadline  of  June  6  was  given 
for  the  filing  of  interventions.  That  gave  the 
girls  just  two  weeks  in  which  to  complete  re- 
search, write,  duplicate  and  distribute  their 
brief  to  the  ERCB  and  other  interveners. 

They  enlisted  the  help  of  a  few  teachers, 
who  provided  technical  clarifications,  and 
school  secretaries  who  typed  and  printed  the 
brief.  "It  was  nip  and  tuck,"  recalled  Kathy, 
but  they  did  it. 

"When  we  heard  about  the  hearings,  we 
were  in  it  too  deep  to  get  out.  It  was  more 
than  just  an  academic  exercise.  We  were 
really  concerned,  up  in  arms,  and  we  weren't 
going  to  miss  out  on  this  hearing. ' ' 

The  atmosphere  at  the  hearings  was 


"strange,"  said  Kathy.  "I  remember  saying 
to  Rene  that  I'd  never  seen  so  many  brief- 
cases and  white  shoes  in  my  life. 

"It  was  hard  to  tell  how  seriously  they 
were  all  taking  us,"  she  continued.  "But 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  genuinely  in- 
terested." 

In  hindsight,  what  effect  do  the  girls  think 
they  had  on  the  hearings  and  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  plant? 

"It's  not  clear  in  a  lot  of  ways  what  any- 
one directly  caused ,"  mused  Kathy .  "  But  we 
got  the  feeling  that  at  least  we  tried  against 
the  odds.  If  we  hadn't,  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  need  for  the  hearings.  Nothing 
would  have  been  said  to  the  public  about  the 
environmental  side.  At  least  we  stirred  up 
the  nest. 

"One  thing  we  suggested  was  that  steam 
or  water  vapor  be  recycled  for  energy  use  or 
greenhouses.  The  company  had  told  us  it 
was  a  nice  idea  but  totally  unfeasible  eco- 
nomically." Then  in  the  fall  of  1975,  at  an 
environmental  conference  at  Camp  Caroline, 
Dr. -J. P.  Sutherland,  AGE 's  vice-president, 
"mentioned  the  idea  of  using  steam  for 
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Right:  Kathy  Murdoch.  Far  right:  Alberta  Gas 
Ethelyene's  plant  near  Red  Deer,  during 
construction. 


greenhouses .  .  .  they  presented  it  as  their 
idea." 

Kathy  stressed  that  they  "didn't  see  the 
petrochemical  thing  or  the  dam  as  problems 
in  themselves . . .  what  bothered  us  were  the 
social  and  economic  aspects,  the  idea  of 
building  society  and  the  economy  around 
your  non-renewable  resources . ' ' 

Following  the  hearings,  AGE  offered 
the  girls  a  tour  of  the  plant  each  year,  said 
Kathy,  although  they  are  waiting  until  con- 
struction is  completed  to  take  the  company 
up  on  its  offer. 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  girls'  submis- 
sion, an  AGE  spokesman  said  the  company 
was  impressed  with  the  way  they  conducted 
themselves,  although  "for  the  most  part 
we'd  anticipated  the  problems  they  raised," 
and  the  project  was  approved  in  essentially 
the  same  form  for  which  application  had 
been  made. 

"Part  of  the  problem  was  simply  mis- 
information," he  added. 

The  plant,  which  will  use  ethane  as  feed- 
stock and  gas  as  a  supplementary  fuel,  will 
manufacture  ethelyene  for  use  by  other  com- 
panies in  the  production  of  various  petro- 
chemical products  including  plastic,  film, 
home  water  pipe  and  baler  twine. 

After  their  initial  experience  in  the  hear- 
ings process,  Rene  and  Kathy  went  on  to 
make  submissions  to  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed Red  Deer  River  dam. 

"I'd  never  be  scared  to  stand  up  f or  my- 
self  anymore,"  said  Rene,  a  nurse  in  Red 
Deer  who  is  considering  going  into  educa- 
tion sometime  in  the  future. 

Kathy 's  interest  in  the  environment  has 
led  her  to  the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Edmonton,  where  she  is  study- 
ing biological  sciences  technology,  special- 
izing in  pollution  and  environmental  science. 
She  hopes  to  find  work  monitoring  air,  water 
or  noise  pollution  with  government  or  in- 
dustry. 

Rene  acknowledged  that  the  action  she 
and  Kathy  took 4  'was  unusual  when  we  did 
it,  and  still  is." 

"There's  not  much  going  on  at  the  high 
school  level  now,  and  I  wish  there  was. 


They're  going  to  have  to  participate-it's 
their  future." 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  students' 
submission  to  theERCB,  and  parts  of  Rene 
McMullen 's  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
at  the  June,  1975 public  hearing  into  Alberta 
Gas  Ethelyene 's  application  for  an  industrial 
development  permit  for  an  ethelyene  man- 
ufacturing facility  near  Red  Deer. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen ...  at  the  present  time 
we  are  opposed  to  these  plants  being  located 
near  Red  Deer,  simply  because  the  public 
has  not  received  adequate  information  on 
them. 

One  of  our  major  questions  is :  Exactly 
how  much  water  does  an  ethelyene  plant  of 
this  size  require? ...  In  March  we  were  told 
that  the  first  petrochemical  plant  planned 
for  this  area  would  require  60  cfs  water  and 
that  the  second  similar  plant  would  require 
80  cfs  water.  However,  these  figures  have 
now  been  reduced  to  only  7-9  cfs  

As  biology  students,  one  of  our  major 
concerns  is  the  problem  of  properly  con- 
trolling pollution.  Perhaps  there  are  no  pol- 


lutants from  ethelyene  plants.  However, 
there  may  be  pollutants,  and  the  standards 
set  by  the  Clean  Air  and  Water  Act  should 
not  be  relaxed  simply  to  allow  the  plants  to 
produce  more  and  thus  gain  more  financially. 
Alberta  has  never  before  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  controlling  pollution  resulting 
from  a  petrochemical  complex  of  this  scale. 
Therefore,  the  Clean  Air  and  Water  Act  is 
perhaps  not  designed  to  deal  with  this  spe- 
cific type  of  pollution.  Has  research  been 
done  as  to  what  control  devices  have  been 
proven  effective? 

. . .  The  water  will  be  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature of  1500°  F  and  will  leave  the  cooling 
exit  at  a  temperature  of  50-75 0  F.  It  will  then 
enter  a  holding  pond  covering  an  area  of  4-5 
acres.  What  will  be  the  result  of  releasing 
water  at  this  temperature  into  an  open  pond 
on  a  -30°  day?  Will  it  not  cause  fog  or  sleet 
to  form? 

From  the  holding  pond  the  water  will 
travel  through  underground  pipes  back  into 
the  river ...  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  give 
accurate  temperature  figures  (for  water  trav- 
elling back  into  the  river),  but  when  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  possible  thermal  pollu- 
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tion,  accurate  figures  are  a  necessity.  Even 
a  one-degree  difference  between  the  river 
temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
turned water  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  the 
existing  ecosystem  .  .  .  the  water  must  be 
cooled  to  the  present  river  temperature  be- 
fore it  is  returned  to  it. 

Approximately  5  cfs  steam  or  water 
vapor  will  be  released  into  the  atmosphere. 
Isn't  this  a  waste  of  valuable  energy  which 
could  be  used  to  generate  power  or  be  con- 
verted into  heat  for  greenhouses?  Have  stud- 
ies been  done  on  how  this  release  of  steam 
will  affect  our  weather? 

Another  type  of  pollution  caused  by  eth- 
elyene  plants  which  is  often  overlooked  is 
noise  pollution.  When  there  are  technical 
problems  within  the  plant,  built-up  gas  must 
be  burnt  off  in  a  large  flare,  causing  a  very 
loud  noise. 

. . .  What  guarantee  is  there  (AGE  offi- 
cials) will  not  strip  the  eastern  slopes  for  coal 
when  the  natural  gas  (used  for  fuel)  runs  low 
30  to  40  years  from  now?  Albertans  can  not 
afford  to  let  strip  mining  degrade  the  aes- 
thetic value  of  their  province  as  this  would 
greatly  damage  the  tourist  industry. 


The  combination  of  urban  sprawl  and  the 
use  of  agricultural  land  for  industrial  pur- 
poses could  have  a  serious  effect  on  farming 
ten  years  from  now  .  .  .  have  Alberta  Gas 
Ethelyene  Ltd.  officials  considered  locating 
on  poorer  land  only  a  few  miles  away  from 
the  prime  farmland  upon  which  they  intend 
to  build? 

. . .  What  exactly  will  the  economic  return 
to  the  average  central  Albertan  be?  Will  the 
financial  gain  from  this  industry  by  the  aver- 
age citizen  outweigh  the  tax  increase  to  which 
he  will  be  subjected? 

It  appears  that  on  a  long-term  basis,  agri- 
culture is  the  best  industry  in  which  to  invest 
money.  Food  is  basic  to  our  survival  and 
with  the  droughts  throughout  the  world, 
there  will  always  be  a  need  for  food  and  thus 
agriculture  will  continue  to  thrive  financially. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  the  province  is  rushing 
into  this  project  much  too  rapidly.  Many 
problems  could  result  from  rapid  industri- 
alization—environmental, financial,  socio- 
logical and  psychological.  Please,  for  your 
sake  and  mine,  let's  think  about  it  first! 
miss  Mcmullen  presenting  brief:  There  (are) 
just  a  few  points  that  we  would  like  to  high- 


light in  our  brief . . .  yesterday,  in  answer  to 
my  questions,  I  understood  (AGE  Vice- 
President)  Mr.  Warke  to  say,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  record,  that  a  study  was  submitted 
regarding  the  climatic  study.  We  were  told 
that  it  was  up  to  the  department  of  environ- 
ment to  release  it. 

We  checked  with  (Environment  Minister 
Dave)  Russell's  office  to  see  if  we  could  get 
a  hold  of  it  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Roberts  (Russell's  assistant)  that  such  a  study 
hasn't  been  submitted  and,  like  we  just 
checked  to  see  if  we  could  get  a  hold  of  it  and 
we  are  aware  than  an  environmental  impact 
study  is  being  done  by  your  company  and 
we  just  thought  maybe  it  is  sort  of  premature 
to  give  an  application  before  such  a  study  is 
completed  and  put  in  and  submitted  to  the 
department  of  the  environment . 

(Eds.  note:  The  company  later  said  that 
Warke's  testimony  was  that  an  environmen- 
tal impact  report,  including  the  climatic 
study,  was  being  prepared  but  had  not  yet 
been  requested  by  the  minister  nor  filed  with 
the  environment  department .) 

To  sort  of  summarize  our  brief,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  key  concerns  of  a  large 


i 
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majority  is  sort  of  the  lack  of  information 
that  has  been  given  out  and  the  inability  of 
the  company  to  answer  questions . 

An  environmental  impact  study  should 
be  done  before  any  construction  begins  and 
this  requires  at  least  five  seasons  for  a  terres- 
trial environment  and  seven  years  for  water 
environment. 

miss  Mcmullen  examines  the  environment 
panel:  The  group  that  I  represent,  we  would 
like  to  know  what  volume  of  water  is  going 
to  be  used.  We  have  been  having  trouble 
getting  accurate  figures.  We  have  been  given 
two  or  three  different  figures  and  we  would 
like  to  know  j  ust  ho w  much-j  ust  what  it  is . 
mr.  warke:  Miss  McMullen,  I  would  like  to 
refer  you  to  page  15  of  Exhibit  1 ,  and  if  you 
did  not  get  a  copy  of  this  application  we  will 
be  very  pleased  to  supply  it  to  you.  On  that 
page  are  listed  summer  and  winter  normal 
and  peak  demands  in  imperial  gallons  per 
minute. 

Now,  it's  been  very  many  years  since  I  got 
out  of  high  school,  but  on  my  best  recollec- 
tion of  how  to  convert  gallons  per  minute  to 
cubic  feet  per  second,  I  come  up  with  num- 
bers of  the  raw  water  normal  demand  in  sum- 
mer of  six  and  a  half  cubic  feet  per  second; 
the  peak  demand  in  summer  of  raw  water 
of  7 . 8  cubic  feet  per  second . 
question:  Yes,  we  did  convert  those  figures 
to  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  we  wanted  to 
know  just  how  accurate  are  they? 
mr.  warke:  They  are  as  accurate  as  we  can 
calculate  them.  We  are  not  the  source  of 
these  figures  in  the  order  of  50  to  60  cubic 
feet  per  second.  To  our  line  they  are  com- 
pletely unrealistic. 

question:  Is  there  any  chance  that  say  it 
could  take  in  more  than  20  cubic  feet  per 
second? 

mr.  warke:  I'll  have  to  defer  that  to  Mr. 

McCagherty,  he  is  the  process  expert. 

mr.  McCagherty:  No,  there  is  no  way  you 

could  take  that  much  water. 

question:  No  possible  way? 

mr.  McCagherty:  No  possible  way . 

miss  Mcmullen:  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 

miss  Mcmullen  further  examines  the  panel: 

I  would  like  you  to  turn  to  tab  15,  page  45 


you  mention  in  your  application  that  the 
cooling  tower  system  releases  approximately 
1,100,000  pounds  per  hour  of  water  in  the 
form  of  steam  rather  than  in  the  form  of 
cubic  feet.  We  have  converted  that  to  cubic 
feet  per  second  which  works  out  to  five  cubic 
feet  per  second  and  we  would  like  to  know 
what  happens  to  the  steam,  have  you  done 
climatic  studies  to  see  what  will  happen  to 
the  environment  when  the  steam  is  being 
put  into  it? 

MR.  E.  BERLIE  (VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WESTERN  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT): 

Yes,  we  have  done  studies. 
question:  What  do  they  show? 
mr.  berlie:  First  of  all  the  water  vapor  there 
is  not  steam,  it  is  water  due  to  evaporation, 
it  is  not  generated  per  se  in  the  boiler,  it  is 
water  that  arises  from  the  cooling  tower  by 
virtue  of  the  temperature  in  it.  The  studies 
indicate  that  there  will  be  no  or  very  little 
change  in  the  climate  surrounding  the  plant. 
question:  Will  there  be  any  say  more  cloud 
cover  or  precipitation  at  all? 
mr.  berlie:  Quite  probably  it  will  aggravate 
the  ice  fog  condition  at  those  times  when  the 
temperature  and  humidity  are  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  fog.  This  is  quite  common 
in  the  area  or  anywhere  when  the  tempera- 
ture gets  below  minus  22  degrees,  approx- 
imately. 

question:  Now,  the  thermal  pollution  in  the 
river,  could  you  describe  the  cooling  process 
to  me  to  make  it  clear? 
mr.  berlie:  Yes,  the  water  that  is  returned  to 
the  river,  is  that  what  you  are  driving  at? 

QUESTION:  Yes? 

mr.  berlie:  The  water  to  be  returned  to  the 
river  will  be  held  in  retention  ponds  at  the 
plant  site  for  a  period  of  approximately  five 
days.  In  this  period  it  should  attain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  Also  it  will  flow  under- 
ground through  a  buried  line  and  pass  the 
cold  water  line  that  is  coming  up  from  the 
river.  Therefore  the  temperature  of  the  water 
as  it  enters  the  river  should  be  very  nearly  at 
river  water  temperature. 
question:  That  is  even  say  in  the  wintertime 
like  30  below? 

MR.  BERLIE:  M-hm. 


question:  Will  this  be  equal  to  that,  I  mean, 
are  we  guaranteed  that  it  will  enter  the  river 
at  the  river  temperature  and  not  at  a  higher 
or  a  lower  temperature? 
mr.  berlie:  I  am  assured  by  my  client  that 
they  will  operate  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
mit and  the  guidelines  and  conditions  set 
out  by  the  department  of  the  environment 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  water  will  enter 
the  river  at  very  nearly  river  water  temper- 
ature. I  am  so  sure  of  this  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  held  or  will  be  held  for  five  days  in 
the  retention  ponds  up  at  the  plant  site. 
question:  This  does  border  on  the  environ- 
ment somewhat,  it  may  seem  more  technical 
but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  borders  on 
the  environment,  when  your  feedstock,  like 
the  natural  gas,  you  can't  get  anymore  of 
that,  what  will  you  use  to  extract  the  ethane 
or  ethylene  from? 

mr.  warke:  There  are  several  feedstocks, 
ethane  is  the  one  we  want  to  use  first.  There 
is  condensate  and  conventional  crude.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  hope  is  the  synthetic  crude 
from  the  Tar  Sands  in  the  long  run.  There 
are  plans  and  hopes  to  bring  Arctic  gas  down 
through  Alberta  although  I  must  emphasize 
we  do  not  have  any  right  at  this  time  to  take 
components  out  of  the  Arctic  gas.  There  is 
a  lot  of  talk  of  some  day  coal,  gasified  coal 
being  a  possible  potential  feedstock.  I  don't 
think  that  technology  exists  right  now  but  I 
think  what  you  are  asking  is  will  the  petro- 
chemical industry  wither  and  die  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  ethane  and  we  do  not  think 
it  will  at  all. 

question:  If  you  could  use  coal  would  you 
resort  to  strip  mining  to  obtain  the  coal? 
mr.  warke:  I  can't  answer  that  because  we 
have  no  plans  or  no  idea  if  we  would  use  coal 
and  if  we  did  whether  it  would  be  mined  un- 
derground, it  is  really  too  far  in  the  future  to 
talk  intelligently  about  at  all. 

(In  later  testimony,  members  of  A  GE 's  en  vi- 
ronment  panel  answered  the  students '  brief 
by  saying,  among  other  things,  that  the  fig- 
ure of  1500  °  F  water  temperature  was  exces- 
sive, not  originating  with  the  company,  and 
that  the  plant  was  essentially  non-polluting.) 
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Kathy  Kennedy 


The  White  Knight  Rides  into  the 
Sunset 


STOP  takes  a  lower  profile. 


STOP  no  longer  will  play  the  role  of  a 
"great  white  savior  on  a  charging 
steed"  making  solitary  stands  against 
threats  to  the  undefended  environment,  says 
the  group's  research  director,  Jean  Poulin. 

Although  Save  Tomorrow  Oppose  Pollu- 
tion is  still  one  of  the  most  visible  and  vocif- 
erous environmental  groups  in  Alberta,  it 
has  changed  its  approach  since  the  mid-70s 
when  it  took  on  pollution  from  oil  sands  ex- 
traction plants  "on  our  own,"  said  Poulin 
in  an  interview. 


"We  are  taking  a  lower  profile, ' '  said  the 
wiry  Franco-Albertan.  "Why  should  STOP 
be  the  big  spokesperson?  The  people  in  the 
local  areas  (affected  by  industrial  develop- 
ment) need  to  be  educated  and  they  should 
ask  the  questions." 

STOP  now  will  only  come  into  an  area  if 
the  local  residents  request  its  involvement: 
"We  require  a  number  of  memberships  from 
the  area  to  show  we're  wanted  up  there." 
This  is  how  the  group  became  involved  in  the 
Cold  Lake  hearings  into  a  proposed  heavy 
oil  extraction  plant. 

"We'll  be  part  of  the  process,"  explained 
Poulin,  "but  we  can't  do  it  alone." 

The  change  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the 
general  mood  in  the  public  participation 
arena  today.  Experts'  concerns  must  be 
balanced  by  laymen's  concerns';  citizen  in- 
volvement must  be  informed,  broad-based 
and  indigenous. 

'  'People  have  to  begin  taking  control  of 
their  own  lives,"  said  Poulin.  "That's  what's 
been  lost.  Everything's  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  experts." 

By  becoming  involved  local  residents  will 
gain  experience  in  participating  and  build  up 


their  confidence.  Groups  facing  undesired 
development  will  be  able  to  share  their  know- 
ledge: it  won't  be  necessary  to  "invent  the 
wheel  again." 

However,  Poulin  believes  that  the  existing 
channels  for  public  participation  in  Alberta 
"are  the  pits  now." 

"The  old  Environment  Conservation  Au- 
thority (before  it  was  changed  in  late  1977) 
was  biased  towards  citizen  involvement  and 
I  have  no  problem  accepting  that . 

"But  the  ERCB  (Energy  Resources  Con- 
servation Board)  process  is  alienating,  intim- 
idating. It's  embarrassing  to  expose  your 
views  and  have  a  company  like  Imperial  Oil 
cross-examine  you  and  (try  to)  smash  your 
credibility. 

"Lots  of  people  are  so  intimidated  by  the 
process  they  won't  express  their  feelings. ' ' 

There  is  no  effective  forum  in  Alberta  for 
citizens  and  public  interest  groups  to  make 
their  views  known,  claimed  Poulin.  "The 
whole  economic  and  political  system  is 
geared  to  discourage  participation.  The  so- 
ciety we  live  in  demands  apathy  . . .  people 
(are)  overwhelmed  by  red  tape  and  bureauc- 
racy." 


Furthermore,  the  ERCB's  terms  of  refer- 
ence are  "not  clear,"  he  said.  "You  can't 
talk  about  the  total  development . ' ' 

STOP  believes  that  individual  energy 
projects  must  be  considered  in  a  context  of 
long-term  requirements  and  impacts,  noted 
Poulin.  For  example,  "we  need  a  compre- 
hensive land-use  plan  for  the  tar  sands  area." 

"As  long  as  you're  always  trying  to  rem- 
edy a  situation  and  not  deal  with  the  larger 
questions,  you'll  always  be  reactive,  always 
viewed  as  negative . ' ' 

How  did  Poulin,  a  native  of  Mackwaw, 
Sask .  who  has  partly  completed  a  BA  degree 
at  College  Saint- Jean  in  Edmonton,  become 
one  of  the  leading  'participators'  in  Alberta's 
environmental  scene? 

"Puppets,"  he  replied.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1975  Poulin  and  another  man  con- 
ducted puppet  shows  for  STOP  at  daycamps 
and  playgrounds. 

"In  1975  I  hadn't  heard  of  Syncrude  or 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline,"  he  said.  But 
he  took  on  the  job  of  researching  the  envi- 
ronmental aspects  of  the  presentations  and 
started  discussing  environmental  education 
with  STOP  people. 
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When  the  project  ended  in  the  fall,  he 
went  to  STOP  as  a  volunteer  researcher. 
That  was  interrupted  by  four  months  as  a 
group  leader  with  Canada  World  Youth  in 
Africa,  where  he  "learned  the  beginnings 
of  organizational  work . "  He  came  back  to 
Canada  in  May,  1976,  and  was  appointed 
STOP'S  research  director  a  year  later. 

Poulin's  reasons  for  joining  STOP,  he 
said,  were  different  from  his  reasons  for 
working  there  now.  "I  went  through  periods 
trying  to  decide  why  I  was  involved.  I'd  go 
through  a  four-month  period  thinking  I  had 
the  answer,  then  I'd  see  four  months  later 
it  wasn't  that.  I'm  content  now  to  think  of 
my  involvement  as  an  educational  experi- 
ence for  myself.  The  contact  with  the  people 
and  issues  is  a  plain  exciting  thing. 

"Also  I  have  serious  questions  about  the 
direction  North  America  is  taking,"  he  con- 
tinued. "When  we  were  talking  about  sul- 
phur dioxide  (emissions  from  oil  sands  oper- 
ations) that  was  fine,  but  you  have  to  begin 


to  address  the  energy  aspect,  where  we're 
going . . .  environment  has  become  inextri- 
cably linked  with  energy . ' ' 

Whatever  his  motivation,  Poulin  has  be- 
come a  jack-of-all-trades  to  support  his 
STOP  work.  (Not  until  last  November  did 
STOP  pay  him  a  subsistence  wage  for  the 
first  time.) 

He  has  driven  trucks,  painted  houses  and 
been  a  national  film  board  projectionist. 
He  worked  for  a  year  for  a  concrete  block 
company,  where  he  led  a  movement  to  get 
masks  to  protect  workers'  lungs:  "It  took 
two  months  for  the  men  to  get  over  the 
macho  image  that  you  had  to  be  a  man  and 
not  wear  a  mask!" 

But  he  said  his  commitment  hasn 't  been 
as  great  as  other  STOP  leaders  who  have 
rented  rooms  in  their  homes  and  actually 
gone  into  debt  to  support  STOP'S  activities. 

STOP,  founded  in  1970,  was  originally 
intended  to  work  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  environmentally-oriented  groups.  The 


Left:  Jean  Poulin,  STOP'S  research  director. 
Below  left:  Poulin  and  STOP  Founder  Louise 
Swift  in  STOP'S  Edmonton  office. 


University  of  Alberta's  Interdisciplinary 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  was 
to  be  a  discussion  forum '  'with  the  respect- 
able people  on  it , "  while  the  Edmonton  Anti- 
Pollution  Group  was  to  do  nuts-and-bolts 
research  and  STOP  was  to  conduct  publicity, 
be  the  activist  and '  'show  the  shortcomings . ' ' 

Through  1973  there  was  plentyof  govern- 
ment funding,  said  Poulin,  but  soon  the 
money  dried  up  and,  of  more  than  100  en- 
vironmental groups  across  the  country,  only 
about  ten  were  left. 

"STOP  survived  because  of  the  dedication 
of  a  few  to  work  with  little  or  no  money . ' ' 

Since  then  the  organization  has  received 
several  short-term  grants  for  specific  pro- 
jects, but  now  it  is  dependent  upon  its  mem- 
bership campaigns,  said  Poulin.  It  currently 
has  about  200  direct  and  2,000  affiliated 
members. 

Besides  STOP'S  efforts  to  bring  attention 
to  oil  sands  pollution  issues-sulphur  diox- 
ide emissions  and  dangers  to  migratory  birds 
from  tailing  ponds~it  has  been  involved  in 
a  wide  variety  of  issues  and  spearheaded  doz- 
ens of  projects  in  its  nine  years  of  operation. 

Among  the  most  significant,  says  founder 
Louise  Swift,  was  a  1970  postcard  campaign 
(150,000  cards  were  sent  to  MLAs  and  MPs) 
to  put  pressure  on  elected  representatives 
for  more  environmental  protection.  In  197 1 
the  Alberta  Environment  Department  was 
formed. 

She  also  singled  out  development  of 
STOP'S  Environment  Counsel,  an  interdis- 
ciplinary committee  to  advise  the  organi- 
zation on  legal,  technical,  health  and  other 
aspects  of  the  environment. 

In  addition,  STOP  led  a  move  to  turn 
Edmonton's  Mill  Creek  Ravine  into  a  public 
park.  It  has  sponsored  a  speaker's  bureau, 
produced  films,  slide  and  puppet  shows, 
campaigned  against  lead  in  pencil  paint,  sale 
of  water  to  the  United  States  and  harmful 
asbestos  exposure.  It  has  lobbied,  among 
other  things,  for  bottle  recycling  and  con- 
trols on  strip  mining.  Recently  it  has  begun 
a  public  information  'conservation  crusade' 
aimed  at  changing  lifestyles. 
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MikeHarrop 


A  Solitary  Trapper's  Quest 

"The  pain  is  all  so  unnecessary." 


From  a  lonely  cabin,  Ed  Cesar  worked 
for  ten  years  to  perfect  a  new  kind  of 
trap  that  would  free  the  animals  he 
caught  from  a  drawn-out,  agonized  death . 

His  quest  involved  hours  of  waiting  and 
watching  in  knee-deep  snow  as  animals  came 
to  his  trap-line  on  Dutch  Creek,  south  of  the 
Kananaskis  Country. 

It  culminated  in  the  completion  last  sum- 
mer of  Ed's  latest  working  model,  which  will 
receive  its  first  field  testing  this  winter. 

Instead  of  depending  on  springs  to  hold 
the  trap  shut,  the  new  invention  uses  the  an- 
imal's own  strength  to  close  the  trap's  jaws. 

The  crushing  jaws  of  a  conventional 
spring  pressure  trap  cut  off  blood  circula- 
tion and  an  animal's  foot  freezes,  becoming 
numb.  Terror-stricken,  the  animal  attempts 
to  run  away  from  the  ice  climbing  slowly  up 
the  afflicted  limb,  but  at  each  rush  a  chain 
snaps  the  animal  back,  sometimes  breaking 
its  leg. 

With  the  new  trap,  pressure  is  only 
brought  to  bear  against  the  leg  when  the  an- 
imal tries  to  pull  it  out.  Blood  circulation  is 
maintained  and  the  chances  of  breaking  a 
leg,  before  the  trapper's  .22  bullet  quickly 
ends  the  animal's  wait,  are  less. 

According  to  Cesar,  the  problem  of  trap- 
ping animals  such  as  coyotes  with  relatively 
little  pain  isn't  insoluble  as  some  of  his  critics 
contend. 

"I'm  a  trapper,"  he  said.  "If  it  wasn't 
possible  to  change  things  I'd  be  pretty  quiet 
and  hope  the  humane  society  would  quiet 
down. 

"But  the  pain  is  all  so  unnecessary,"  he 
claimed.  "We'll  never  take  away  stress—but 
if  we  could  take  away  the  pain,  that  would 
be  an  improvement.  There's  no  sense  in 
throwing  up  our  hands  and  saying  it  can't 
be  done  until  we '  ve  tried  it . " 

Cesar  also  has  entered  a  campaign  to  en- 
courage the  government  to  recognize  the 
agony  suffered  by  trapped  animals. 

A  freelance  writer  and  photographer, 
he  agreed  to  provide  the  Canadian  Associ- 
ation for  Humane  Trapping  (CAHT)  with 
films  and  photographs  showing  animals 
struggling  in  traps. 


His  film  was  used  in  documentaries  and 
his  photographs  and  descriptions  went  into 
pamphlets  to  increase  public  and  government 
awareness.  Although  some  critics  claimed 
his  photographs  were  'set  up,'  time  has 
proven  differently. 

The  federal  and  provincial  governments 
have  organized  a  committee  to  study  better 
traps.  After  some  false  starts,  the  committee 
is  now  working  with  about  240  designs  sub- 
mitted by  trappers. 

And  new  designs  are  coming  in  daily,  says 
Gordon  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  head  of  Alberta's  wildlife  branch.  He 
calls  the  results  encouraging,  and  expects  a 
first  report  from  the  committee  next  spring. 

One  new  trap  that  may  not  be  submitted 
is  Ed  Cesar's  new  device. 

Ed  doesn't  trust  the  committee,  and  says 
he  is  critical  of  it  for  spending  money  on  ad- 
ministration while  doing  little  to  help  inven- 
tors. 

For  years,  he  has  used  log  cabin  traps  built 


on  a  century-old  Indian  pattern. 

The  traps-actually  little  log  cabins  with 
a  dropping  door  which  locks  the  animal  in- 
side-stand about  one  metre  by  2  1/2  metres, 
and  are  about  1  1/3  metre  high. 

The  animal  is  lured  inside  by  a  frozen 
rabbit ,  and  a  tug  at  the  bait  trips  the  door. 

Once  caught,  most  animals  sit  down  and 
wait,  with  the  bait  for  food  and  the  trap  for 
shelter,  until  the  trapper's  bullet  ends  it  all 
relatively  painlessly. 

But  these  traps  take  hours  to  build  and 
cannot  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  As 
well,  they  are  meant  primarily  for  linx,  bad- 
ger or  wolverine,  and  won't  catch  coyotes 
or  wolves  nor  small  animals  such  as  marten . 

On  the  other  hand,  a  string  of  40  steel 
traps  can  be  laid  in  a  day's  work.  Usually 
trappers  will  opt  for  efficiency  and  use  leg- 
hold  traps  of  some  kind ,  said  Ed . 


Mike  Harrop  is  a  journalist  living  in  Edmonton. 
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The  town  of  Grande  Cache,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Willmore  Wilderness. 


Environment  Views  welcomes  letters  pertaining 
to  environmental  concerns  and/or  response  to 
articles  in  past  issues  of  the  magazine.  Publication 
of  the  various  opinions  in  no  way  implies  endorse- 
ment by  either  Alberta  Environment  or  this  maga- 
zine. Letters  must  be  signed,  and  Environment 
Views  reserves  the  right  to  edit  them  for  length. 

Disappearance  No  Mystery 

Re:  'The  Case  of  the  Disappearing  Lakes' 
(EV,  June- July  1978)  for  some  time  now  I've 
been  meaning  to  react  to  this.  I'm  a  propo- 
nent of  natural  preservation  of  Alberta's 
lakes  but  it's  also  my  nature  to  view  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  their  condition 
objectively. 

When  people  tamper  with  nature  they 
tend  to  create  a  plastic  type  of  environment 
and  destroy  much  of  its  natural  appeal.  This 
I  suggest  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Beaver  Hills 
Moraine.  If  we  are  to  live  in  harmony  with 
nature  we  must  respect  her  expressions  which 
(are)  at  times  severe  but  still  very  fragile  and 
demand  to  be  treated  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect. 

. . .  Contrary  to  your  reported  views,  man 
indeed  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Moraine  lakes.  The  fires  which 
occurred  at  the  turn  of  the  century  may  have 
affected  the  lakes  but  nature  can  cope  with 
fires.  The  greatest  impact  on  the  Moraine 
lakes  was  felt  from  1926  to  1932  during  which 
Calgary  Power  drained  15  ft.  of  water  from 
Miquelon  to  Camrose.  This  action  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  Moraine.  Miquelon  was 
the  supply  lake  but  she's  now  been  reduced 
to  47  per  cent  in  area  and  16  per  cent  of  the 
original  water  is  contained  in  three  small 
lakes .  These  lakes  have  a  content  of 200  times 
the  solids  of  other  Moraine  lakes . 

More  recently  the  American  concern  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  has  been  damming  and 
diverting,  in  the  Ministik  Reserve,  water 
which  was  destined  for  Cooking  Lake.  So 
you  see  the  disappearance  of  the  Moraine 
lakes  is  not  such  a  mystery. 

Nature  may  in  time  correct  this  problem 
although  it  seems  doubtful.  But  for  sure  the 
suggestion  by  the  government  to  pump  water 
from  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  can 


Willmore  'Threatened' 

The  integrity  of  Alberta's  last  great  wilder- 
ness, the  Willmore  Wilderness  Park,  is  threat- 
ened by  recent  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Development  and  Tourism.  The 
Minister,  Bob  Dowling,  has  invited  consul- 
tants to  examine  the  feasibility  of  using  tour- 
ism to  stabilize  the  economy  of  Grande 
Cache,  a  coal-mining  town  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Willmore.  Among  the  de- 
tailed feasibility  proposals  were  three  which 
bode  ill  for  Willmore  Wilderness:  (1)  estab- 
lishment of  loop  roads,  specifically  Rock 
Lake  to  Grande  Cache;  (2)  establishment 
of  alpine  villages,  specifically  at  Ptarmigan 
Lake,  including  a  road  from  Grande  Cache 
to  the  lake,  and  (3)  development  of  a  major 
alpine  skiing  facility-all  within  the  Willmore 
Wilderness!  s 

The  1,800  square  mile  Willmore  Wilder- 
ness, lying  due  north  of  Jasper  National 
Park,  is  currently  dedicated  to  non-motor- 
ized wildland  recreation-hiking,  horseback 


serve  only  to  compound  the  problem.  Dr. 
A.  Laycock  from  Uof  A  states  "because  of 
the  chemical  mix  the  aging  process  will  be 
rapidly  increased."  The  need  for  water  at 
Calgary  Power's  Dodds-Roundhill  coal  gen- 
erating plant,  coupled  with  a  grandiose  rec- 
reation scheme  and  government,  may  tend 
to  ignore  the  long-range  problems . 

Dennis  Fenske 
Cooking  Lake  Moraine  Landowners  Assn. 


travel,  fishing,  hunting,  cross-country  ski- 
ing—under its  own  Act.  It  is  not  only  classi- 
fied as  'off-limits'  to  coal  exploration  or 
mining  by  our  Province's  Coal  Policy,  the 
Willmore  is  also  zoned  as  'Prime  Protection' 
(Zone  1)  under  our  government's  East  Slopes 
Policy. 

The  tourism  feasibility  studies  constitute 
the  first  challenge  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
Alberta's  East  Slopes  Zoning  Policy,  hardly 
a  year  old.  This  challenge  comes  not  from 
industry,  but  from  a  government  depart- 
ment. It  was  put  forward,  insofar  as  we  un- 
derstand, without  the  knowledge  of  other 
government  departments,  or  even  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  which  is  supposed 
to  oversee  proposed  developments  along  our 
Eastern  Slopes. 

Bob  Marshall,  a  wilderness  advocate  and 
U.S.  Forest  Service  official,  noted  some  45 
years  ago  that  "wilderness  is  disappearing 
as  fast  as  snow  melting  on  the  mountainsides 
in  the  spring."  Spring,  and  the  results  of 
Business  and  Tourism's  studies  are  not  far 
away.  Alberta's  Willmore  Wilderness  Park 
is  in  real  danger  of  disappearing;  it  needs 
every  citizen's  help  in  this  time  of  crisis.  Al- 
bertans  who  wish  more  information  on  the 
Willmore  and  the  dangers  facing  it  should 
contact  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association, 
Box  6398,  Station  'D',  Calgary,  Alberta 
T2P2E1. 

Raymond  W.  Sloan 
President,  Alberta  Wilderness  Association 
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Citizen  Action 


The  game  which  isn  *t  a  game.  It's  a  condensed  version  of  one  aspect  of  life 
in  our  society.  It's  an  opportunity  to  experience-in  less  than  half  an  hour-some  of  the 
successes  and  failures  that  you,  the  citizen,  can  encounter  when  you  exercise 
your  democratic  right-and  responsibility -to  influence  decisions  that  affect  you 
and  your  community.  The  game  is  found  in  the  centre  of  this  magazine. 


Introduction 

This  game  reflects  some  of  the  events  which  could  occur 
as  a  group  of  citizens  becomes  involved  in  planning  a 
project  that  will  affect  their  environment  and  commu- 
nity. Real  life,  of  course,  is  much  more  complex,  but 
some  of  the  typical  frustrations  and  achievements  that 
you  find  in  a  real  situation  are  included. 

For  example,  two  important  existing  agencies,  the 
Environment  Council  of  Alberta  (ECA)  and  the  Energy 
Resources  Conservation  Board  (ERCB),  are  part  of 
the  game. 

However,  you  also  have  to  use  your  imagination: 

-  first,  you  are  a  member  of  an  organization  con- 
cerned with  environmental  or  social  issues  in  your  com- 
munity of  15,000.  The  group  is  already  established  with 
a  dozen  active  members  and  a  total  membership  of 
around  60. 

-  second,  within  150  kilometres  of  your  town  is  an 
important  natural  resource  for  which  development  will 
soon  be  proposed  .This  might  be  a  coal ,  petroleum  or 
iron  deposit,  a  forested  area,  a  hydroelectric  dam  site, 


potential  agricultural  land,  or  a  region  of  great  scenic 
beauty. 

-  third,  development  of  the  resource  would  alter  the 
natural  environment  and  bring  sudden  growth  and 
change  to  your  community. 

-  fourth,  your  group  wants  to  become  involved  in 
the  planning  for  the  project  so  its  ideas  and  concerns 
will  help  determine  whatever  is  done. 

You  can  participate  in  the  planning  through  a  variety 
of  ways  which  include: 

-  direct  negotiation  and  planning  wuh  the  developer 
(route  A); 

-  making  a  presentation  in  an  ECA  public  hearing 
(route  B); 

-  intervening  at  public  hearings  of  the  ERCB  (route) 
C). 

Regardless  of  the  route  you  follow  you  could  en- 
counter some  common  aspects  of  participation- 
Media,  Politics,  the  Publicity  Campaign  and  the  Last 
Ditch  Effort.  Sometimes  these  help  your  efforts  and 
sometimes  they  hinder. 


Rules 

Two  or  more  may  play. 

You  will  need  a  die  and  some  sort  of  marker  such  as 
a  coin  or  paper  clip. 

To  start  the  game  every  player  rolls  the  die.  Highest 
roller  starts  with  the  number  rolled. 

Whenever  you  land  on  MEDIA,  PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN,  POLITICS  or  LAST  DITCH  EFFORT 
leave  your  marker  where  it  is.  Throw  again  and  follow 
the  instruction  corresponding  to  that  number  (e.g.  If 
you  land  on  MEDIA  and  throw  a  '  1 ',  you  would  ad- 
vance two  spaces  since  '  1 '  says  'Press  coverage  good 
for  your  cause,  advance  two  spaces'). 

The  Winner  is  the  first  person  to  reach  'At  Last.' 
It  usually  takes  about  15-20  minutes  to  play  a  game. 
You  must  roll  the  exact  number  to  finish. 

Wherever  an  asterisk  (*)  appears,  consult  the  'game 
terminology'  section. 


Game  Terminology 

at  last!  Your  group's  objective  of  participating  and 
affecting  the  decision-making  process  has  been  met. 
board  of  directors  In  this  case  the  board  of  directors 
is  a  group  of  individuals  that  oversees  the  company 
(or  government  agency)  and  has  power  to  determine 
general  rules  and  regulations  and  to  overrule  any 
decision  made  by  company  management. 
cabinet  Senior  policy-making  body  of  the  government 
composed  of  24  members  (called  ministers)  res- 
ponsible for  specific  departments  and  agencies. 
The  cabinet  is  headed  by  the  Premier  and  reports 
to  the  Legislature. 
company  In  this  game  means  either  a  private  company 
or  government  department  which  is  proposing  the 
development. 
developer  means  the  same  as  COMPANY. 
ECA  (environment  COUNCIL  of  alberta)  A  govern- 
ment agency  authorized  under  the  Environment 
Council  Act  to  conduct  reviews  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  government  and  its  agencies  in  matters 
pertaining  to  environment  conservation,  to  hold 
public  hearings  and  prepare  reports  and  recom- 
mendations on  subjects  as  determined  by  the  Min- 
ister or  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  matters  which  fall  under  several 
acts  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Clean  Water  Act, 
Land  Surface  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Act, 
Department  of  Environment  Act,  and  Wilderness 
Areas  Act.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Council  and  report  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Environment.  The  Council  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Edmonton. 
ECA  hearings  The  process  of  hearing  public  ideas  and 
responses  pertaining  to  an  action  or  policy  related 
to  the  environment.  Members  of  the  Council  hear 
presentations  in  local  centres.  Written  submissions 
are  not  required  but  they  are  accepted.  No  cross- 
examination  of  participants  takes  places.  A  report 
based  on  the  public  input  is  written  by  the  ECA, 
making  recommendations  for  change  or  project 
approval  or  rejection.  This  is  submitted  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Environment  who  makes  the  final  decision. 


ERCB  (ENERGY  RESOURCES  CONSERVATION  BOARD)  A 

government  agency  established  under  the  Energy 
Resources  Conservation  Act  and  the  regulatory 
authority  of  energy  resource  industries  in  the  pro- 
vince. It  administers  several  energy-related  acts 
including  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Act,  Hydro 
and  Electric  Energy  Act,  Coal  Conservation  Act, 
and  issues  regulations  and  orders  pertaining  to  oil 
and  gas,  coal,  pipeline  and  other  energy  industries. 
Conducts  investigations  including  public  hearings 
and  publishes  data  and  reports  relating  to  the  in- 
dustries. The  Board's  members  are  appointed  by 
Order  in  Council.  It  is  located  in  Calgary.  It  is 
funded  by  government  and  industry. 

ercb  hearing  An  organized  process  in  which  response 
to  a  proposed  energy  project  is  presented  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  Resources  Conservation  Board. 
Twelve  written  submissions  are  required  from  the 
proponent,  various  government  departments  and 
interveners.  Each  participant,  except  government 
departments,  may  be  cross-examined  by  all  other 
participants.  The  process  usually  occurs  in  the  local- 
ity of  the  proposed  project  and  may  last  for  up  to 
two  months.  The  ERCB  then  prepares  a  report 
based  on  all  information  presented,  recommending 
rejection  or  approval  and  conditions  for  approval. 
The  report  forms  the  basis  for  a  cabinet  decision 
on  the ,  project . 

EXECunvEThe  elected  officials  of  your  organization. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  operating  activities 
and  official  representation  of  your  organization. 

govf:rnment  The  elected  representatives  of  the  ruling 
political  party  of  the  Legislature. 

intervenf:r  A  registered  representative  (or  represent- 
atives) of  a  group  or  individual  in  an  ERCB  hearing, 
who  makes  a  formal  presentation  (submission), 
answers  questions  and  in  turn  questions  other  in- 
terveners. 

last  ditch  effort  The  official  diplomatic  ways  of 
participating  have  been  tried  with  little  or  no  suc- 
cess. You  want  immediate  attention! 

legislature  (LEGISLATIVE  assembly)  Senior  law- 
making body  composed  of  representatives  elected 


by  the  people.  Composed  of  75  members  of  various 
political  parties.  Controls  provincial  budget .  Meets 
for  two  sessions  per  year  in  Edmonton. 
local  authorities  Elected  or  appointed  municipal 
officials  such  as  the  mayor,  councillors,  school 
trustees,  and  official  regulatory  bodies  such  as  the 
regional  utilities  board,  regional  planning  com- 
mission. 

media  Radio,  television,  newspapers  and  magazines 
play  a  very  important  part  in  exposing  the  public  to 
your  ideas  and  activities.  The  way  in  which  this  is 
done  may  help  or  hinder  you  in  your  efforts. 

MLA  (MEMBER  OF  THE  LEGISLATIV  E  ASSEMBLY  )  Elected 

representative  from  a  designated  area  of  Alberta 
(called  a  constituency)  who  sits  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

Ottawa  The  Legislature  (or  Parliament)  for  the  Federal 
Government,  located  in  Ottawa,  made  up  of  264 
elected  representatives  from  across  Canada.  Alberta 
has  19  Members  of  Parliament  (MP's).  In  the  next 
Parliament  there  will  be  a  total  of  282  positions, 
with  21  for  Alberta. 

public  hearing  The  participation  process  in  which  a 
small  group  such  as  the  ERCB  or  ECA  hears  pre- 
sentations on  a  specific  topic  or  proposal. 

publicity  campaign  The  group  is  involved  in  various 
activities  aimed  at  making  it  well-known  through- 
out the  community.  These  will  include  advertising, 
information  talks  to  various  organizations,  soliciting 
funds,  and  sponsoring  social  events. 

politics  The  'politics'  activities  illustrate  various  ways 
the  group  can  achieve  action  by  approaching  elected 
officials. 

press  coverage  Newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  tele- 
vision news  reports  about  your  group. 

proponent  The  company  or  government  agency  pro- 
posing the  development  project. 

submission  A  written  statement  or  report  presenting 
the  group's  ideas  and  concerns  regarding  the  pro- 
posed project .  In  the  ERCB  process  a  specific  num- 
ber of  copies  must  be  submitted  before  a  set  dead- 
line, prior  to  the  hearings. 
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If  undelivered,  return  to: 

Environment  Views 
Alberta  Environment 
9820  -  106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  2J6 


Environment  Update 

Participation  Pamphlet 

Student  Legal  Services  of  Edmonton  is  com- 
piling a  pamphlet  dealing  with  legal  aspects 
of  public  participation  in  Alberta  environ- 
mental management.  Topics  covered  will 
include  libel  and  slander,  cross-examination 
at  public  hearings,  and  the  authority  and 
functions  of  the  Environment  Council  of 
Alberta  and  the  Energy  Resources  Conser- 
vation Board. 

For  further  information,  phone  (403) 
432-2226  or  write:  Legal  Reform  Project, 
Student  Legal  Services  of  Edmonton,  114 
Law  Centre,  University  of  Alberta,  111  St. 
and  88  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta.  T6G  2H5. 

Plant  Selected 

The  Energy  Resources  Conservation  Board 
(ERCB)  has  approved  Alberta  Power's  pro- 
posed $750-million  coal-fired  power  plant 
at  Sheerness,  150  kilometres  east  of  Calgary, 
while  shelving,  at  least  temporarily,  Edmon- 
ton Power's  plan  for  a  similar-sized  project  at 


< 

Hearings  Completed 

Hearings  were  completed  Jan.  18  into  Esso 
Resources'  application  to  build  a  $4.7  billion 
heavy  oil  extraction  plant  in  the  Cold  Lake 
area.  During  the  26  days  of  testimony,  in 
which  there  were  more  than  70  interventions, 
some  of  the  most  common  environmental 
concerns  expressed  were  the  use  of  Cold 
Lake  as  a  water  source,  deep  well  disposal 


Genesee,  50  kilometres  west  of  Edmonton. 

The  decision,  announced  in  late  January 
by  the  ERCB  and  Alberta  Environment,  said 
there  were  few  differences  between  the  pro- 
posed projects  in  terms  of  technical  or  con- 
servation aspects  or  over -all  cost  of  power 
to  consumers,  but  that  the  Sheerness  devel- 
opment would  generate  more  economic  ben- 
efits locally  and  displace  fewer  people. 

The  ERCB  decision  is  subject  to  approval 
of  the  provincial  government  and  the  envi- 
ronment department.  The  board  is  to  decide 
later  this  year  if  and  when  the  Genesee  pro- 
ject should  proceed. 

Workshop  Planned 

A  national  workshop  on  public  participa- 
tion and  environmental  decision-making, 
designed  to  extend  work  begun  at  the  first 
national  Canadian  Conference  on  Public 
Participation  in  1977,  will  be  held  at  the 
Banff  Centre  April  17-20. 

While  the  first  conference  focused  on  de- 
fining problems,  the  second  will  be  aimed  at 
possible  solutions,  with  the  outcome  being  a 
working  document  on  strategies  for  change. 

A  maximum  registration  of  150  has  been 


of  wastes,  preservation  of  the  area's  existing 
rural  nature,  and  the  protection  of  fishing, 
trapping,  hunting  and  agricultural  activities. 

A  report  from  the  Energy  Resources  Con- 
servation Board  hearings,  under  ERCB  Vice- 
Chairman  Gerry  DeSorcy,  should  be  forth- 
coming this  summer.  Alberta  Environment 
will  also  make  a  report  regarding  environ- 
mental impacts. 


set;  the  fee  is  $75.  Applications  should  be 
sent  to  John  Amatt,  Manager,  School  of 
Environment,  The  Banff  Centre,  Banff, 
Alberta. 

Resort  Approved 

Several  Alberta  environmental  groups  are 
backing  a  proposed  $200-million  ski  resort 
in  the  Spray  Lakes  area  about  40  kilometres 
south  of  Canmore,  bordered  by  Banff  Na- 
tional Park,  B.C.'s  Assiniboine  Park  and 
Alberta's  Kananaskis  Country. 

The  Alberta  Wilderness  Association  and 
the  National  and  Provincial  Parks  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  have  said  that  although  they 
are  opposed  to  extended  summer  usage,  they 
basically  favor  the  idea  of  a  winter  ski  resort 
outside  the  parks. 

The  Spray  Lakes  Ski  Development  Corp. 
has  received  tentative  cabinet  approval  of 
its  nine-year-old  project  although  the  plan 
is  still  subject  to  review  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Kan- 
anaskis Country. 

Minimizing  Impacts 

Three  publications  detailing  how  to  mini- 
mize environmental  impacts  during  outdoor 
recreation  activities  are  available  from  the 
department  of  Recreation,  Parks  and  Wild- 
life. The  booklets,  each  about  20  pages,  are 
on  recreational  vehicle  use  (motorbikes, 
snowmobiles  and  four-wheel-drive  vehicles), 
hiking  and  camping,  and  horseback  trips. 
They  can  be  obtained  free  from  the  depart- 
ment at  10363  108  St.,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
T5J1L8. 


Note  to  teachers: 

Class  sets  of  Environment  Views,  including  the 
Student's  Guide,  are  available  for  use  in  the 
curriculum.  Send  requests  on  school  letterhead, 
stating  the  quantity  desired  and  how  they  are 
to  be  used,  to:  Communications  Branch,  Al- 
berta Environment,  14th  Floor,  Oxbridge  Place, 
9820  106  St.,  Edmonton,  Alta.  T5K  2J6.  Past 
issues  are  available  on  recycling,  Alberta's  lakes, 
endangered  environments,  agriculture  and  the 
environment,  and  automobiles. 


